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MORE ABOUT: THAT HALF PAY 


E give place to the subjoined com- 
‘ munication from our highly es- 
‘aa teemed friend and tormer contributor, 
although his zealous attempt at self-jus- 
tification betrays him into making some 
strange statements. He accuses the super- 
annuate trom whose letter a quotation was 
recently made in the HERALD, of indulg- 
ing in “‘vulgarisms at the expense ot his 
brethren.” Itis only just to the superan- 
nuate to state that the letter in question was 
* written to the editor as a personal friend, 
"aT with no thought that any part of it would 
be published. It was printed because it 
was so forcetul and unanswerable in its 
contention. Some one estimates that the 
General Conterence voted nearly $20,000 for 
the purpose of paying salaries to men who 
— were not re-elected. We confidently pre- 
+ dict that no General Conference will ever 
1s do that again. It men seek election to these 
positions, they must do it with a thorough 
understanding ofall the contingencies in- 
a, volved. It must never be forgotten that 
this large sum voted away in half pay to 
men who are not rendering any service 
* meantime to the church belongs in equity 
and law to the worn-out preachers and 
their tamilies. Ifthe General Conterence 
had a right to do it — which is questioned — 
Se it should have balanced the case between 
fr these office-holders who had been receiving 
— lavish salaries and the destitute and suffer- 
a ts ing superannuate. Should the pitifully 
‘4 meagre Gole to the worn-out preacher be 
. 7 reduced in order to give half pay to men in 
; easy circumstances who failed of an elec- 
tion? 
Last week we met another of our worthy 
superannuates. He has done nearly forty 
years of faithful and successful work in the 
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t ministry. He has been economical and 
Beinn! * prudent. He has a few hundred dollars 
2 and a cottage on a camp-ground. He is 
#4 slowly but inevitably eating up his little 

gi! savings. He is a nervous and physical 


‘By wreck. He has resorted to supply work, 
canvassing, and manual labor to earn 
something and to ward off the necessity of 
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drawing his mite out of the savings bank. 
He sees it becoming painfully less,and is 
unable to earn anything. What shall he 
do? Last year he applied tor the first time 
to the superannuated funds of his Confer- 
ence, and received less than seventy-five 
dollars! How far will that sum go in re- 
lieving and supporting an invalid wife and 
himself? We chanced to overhear him 
when planning to make some purchases for 
his table, and he bought only a half pound 
ot butter and ten pounds of flour. Though 
he does not talk about it, nevertheless we 
know that his life is embittered by sore 
financial distress and a hopeless outlook 
for the future. 

As we write the foregoing, we are author- 
itatively informed that a reputable Method- 
ist minister’s widow is doing housework at 
two dollars a week to defray the funeral ex- 
penses of her husband! Now, this super- 
annuated preacher and preacher’s widow 
represent a great host throughout the whole 
connection and we do not hesitate to say 
that it was practically robbery to take $20,000 
from these worthy and destitute servants of 
the church and vote it to men who had been 
receiving in a quadrennium more salary 
than some of our superannuate ministers 
have received during lite. 

We do not presume to sit in judgment 
upon the members of the General Conter- 
ence who voted this half pay. They did it 
unwittingly without measuring the full 
consequences. But we do hope to arouse a 
sentiment and conviction that shall render 
similar action impossible in the future. 

Dr. Halleron’s statement relative to sub- 
sidies to the Advocates and the loss on de- 
positories will strike the readers of the 
HERALD strangely. He says: “I have yet 
to see a single editorial in our official or in- 
dependent press denouncing this waste.” 
What can Dr. Halleron mean by this dec- 
laration when he himself is and has been 
for years a regular reader of Z1Ion’s HER- 
ALD? But we make way for his communi- 
cation: — 


Mk. EprTor: I have noticed with regret your 
editorial comment on the act of our late General 
Conference in allowing half pay to its retired 
officers during the interim of their Confer- 
ences, and was specially pained at the letter of a 
superannuate in your issue of the i3th inst. 
You will permit me to say that I took the floor 
in advocacy of this object, and would willingly 
have voted their full salaries during the short 
period referred to, because most of these 
brethren belong to fall Conferences, as I under- 
stand. You will recall the fact that the preced- 
ing General Conferences treated their retired 
servants in a most generous manner, and I 
could see no reason why this last should deviate 
from this course. 

These honored retired brethren occupied com- 
manding positions in their own Conferences 
prior to their service under the General Confer- 
ence, where they commanded the best salaries, 
one at least having five thousand dollars per 
annum. In addition, they were furnished in 
every instance with comfortable parsonages. 
Nor did they expect dismissal, for they in their 
opinion wrought well and faithfully for the up- 
building of their beloved church. They had 
contracted large expense in the leasing of homes 
which they had to furnish, and in localities 
where rentals were high, to comport in some 
measure with their position in the church and 
the community. This furniture is now of no 
value tothem when they return to the pastor- 
ate, and these leases hold good fora year. Let 
your “ superannuate’’ remember that the “job” 
these honored brethren return to is the preach- 
ing of the everlasting Gospel in which he himself 
has spent his life, and from whose altars he now 
receives a comfortable support. It therefore ill 
becomes him to indulge in vulgarisms at the 
expense of both his brethren and that glorious 
Gospel. 

But why “run to cover” on this half-pay 
question to a few brethren and neglect the 
unpardonable prodigality of subsidies to our 
Book Depositories and Christian Advocates 
which consumed in the quadrennium just 


closed $145,320 — $7,562.76 of which remained in 
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Boston? I have yet to see asingle editorial in 
our Official or independent press denouncing 
this waste —I was about to say criminal waste 
—of funds that strictly belonged to our worn- 
out preachers and their widows and orphans. 
DANIEL HALLERON, 
Pastor Halsey St. Church, 
Newark, N. J. 
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McKinley and Roosevelt 


On Thursday the Republican Party 
named its candidates for the office of Presi- 
dent and Vice President. This was done 
in Philadelphia, where the first conven- 
tion was held in 1856. There can be no 
doubt that in renominating Mr. McKinley 
the delegates have voiced the will of at 
least three-fourths of those who would 
vote for the Republican nominees under 
any circumstances. It has been clearly 
foreseen for many months that he was the 
only candidate in sight, and that no possi- 
ble reason existed to justify the party 
leaders in any attempt to set him aside. 
The only contest was for the second place 
on the ticket. For this quite a number of 
men have been suggested from time to 
time; but on the first day of the meeting 
there was evidence of a very distinct pref- 
erence for Theodore Roosevelt, Governor 
of New York. This was specially nctice- 
able among the Western delegates, and it 
was predicted that there would be a 
stampede to him. Men prominent in the 
histery of the party, who have given shape 
to its policy and added wisdom to its 
councils, were quick to see the trend of the 
convention, and prompt to comply with 
the demands for this vigorous exponent of 
Republican principles. There can be no 
doubt that he will add votes to the party 
at the polls, and that he will discharge 
the duties of the second office in the 
Republic with the honesty of purpose that 
has hitherto characterized the man. Me- 
Kinley and Roosevelt means prudence, 
vigor and devotion to the interests of the 
country. 


Republican Platform 


In appealing once more to the suffrages 
of the people, the Republicans offer a 
declaration of principles which will com- 
mend itself, for the most part, to all those 
who have hitherto owed allegiance to that 
party, and which will doubtless attract 
some who have not previously voted for 
its candidates. The platform is very dis- 
tinct on the currency question, declaring 
its confidence in the wisdom of the gold 
standard, and proclaiming steadfast oppo- 
sition to the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver. As this is the chief dividing line 
between the two leading parties iv the 
contest, it is well to have it clearly indi- 
cated. It will gratify all except a very ex- 


treme type of agitators to find in the plat- 
form a plain recognition of the fact that 
great combinations of capital are essential 
in the business of the world‘as today con- 
ducted ; and that public denunciation and 
restraint must be reserved for conspiracies 
intended to create monopolies, limit pro- 
duction and control prices. It is a matter 
of congratulation to find that the leaders 
of the party promise our new depend- 
encies ‘‘ the largest measure of self-gov- 
ernment consistent with their welfare,’’ 
and that the pledge, made~when war was 
declared with Spain, of Cuba’s independ- 
ence and self-government, shall be kept to 
the letter. The real strength of the plat- 
form, as of the party for which it speaks, 
is in the successful administration of Pres- 
ident McKinley during the past three 
years. 


Possibilities of the Vice Presidency 


Martin Van Buren, having been elected 
Vice President in 1832, was elected Presi- 
dent in 1836. He was the last of the Vice 
Presidents to achieve that distinction ; 
and he might almost be said to be the 
only one. It is true that John Adams 
served for eight years under Washington, 
but that was when the law provided that 
the person receiving the next highest 
number of votes for President should be 
Vice President. By the same law Jeffer- 
son served a term as Vice President before 
he was President. Four Vice Presidents 
have succeeded to the higher office by the 
death of its occupants during their term ; 
but, almost from the beginning, it has been 
regarded as an inferior office of little worth. 
It is all wrong, because the man who 
stands next to the President ought not to 
be small or inferior. Mr. Hobart magni- 
fied the office, and for the first time gave 
it its proper rank in diplomatic circles. It 
remains only for Mr. Roosevelt to fill the 
place enlarged by Mr. Hobart so satisfac- 
torily that his promotion will come as a 
matter of course. A second term for a 
successful President is apparently re-es- 
tablished. The recognition of distin- 
guished occupants of the office of Vice 
President may well follow. 





Independent Telephone Companies 


The earlier organizations which con- 
trolled the telephone business were so fierce 
to avail themselves of immediate advan- 
tages that they overlooked the strength of 
their opponents. The public was made to 
pay extortionate prices for very poor sery- 
ice, while it had to give valuable franchises 
to the conscienceless monopoly at the be- 
hests of the politicians. Having fortified 
itself with ironclad patents, obtained prac- 
tival control of the conduit systems in all 
the larger cities, and established itself as 
a permanent fixture, the monopoly fora 
long time despised the comparatively 


feeble attempts made to oust it. As it con- 
trolled valuable advertising, and in many 
ways could be of much advantage or dis- 
advantage to the electrical periodicals, 
these publications were slow to speak what 
was in everybody’s mind. Times are 
changing rapidly. In charging exorbi- 
tant rentals for out-of-date and inferior ap- 
paratus, and in persisting in maintaining 
rates far and away above equity and jus- 
tice, the monopoly has driven the public 
to the independent telephone companies. 
These companies now have more than 
3,000 telephone exchanges, operating near- 
ly a million telephones (almost one-half 
the number in use in the United States) as 
the result of only six years of opposition. 
The patent laws have too often been used 
to the detriment of the public, and it ought 
to be possible to protect patent rights 
without thereby exposing the public toa 
system of wholesale plunder. 





German Interests in Central America 


To show how the markets at our own 
doors have been neglected, attention 
has been called to the fact that German 
commercial houses have capital to the 
amount of eight million dollars invested 
in Guatemala, Costa Rica and Nicaragua ; 
and that these houses conduct all the Ger- 
man trade with Central America, together 
with a very large part of that carried on 
with California and Great Britain. In- 
dustrial and agricultural enterprises have 
been undertaken by Germans to the ex- 
tent of sixteen million dollars ; they own 
eighteen million dollars worth of real es- 
tate, and have another round million in 
railways and electric light plants. In ad- 
dition to this there are stocks and mort- 
gages held by German capitalists to the 
amount of $67,000,000. These figures are 
taken from a recent report made to the 
Emperor of Germany by one of his con- 
suls. American mercantile and industri- 
al agencies need to be at work, or the full 
significance of the Monroe Doctrine will 
be concealed under political considera- 
tions at the expense of others which are 
quite as vital to it. Germany’s practice, 
in this instance at least, is away ahead of 
American doctrine. 





Gambia Next 


The little Crown Colony of Gambia, on 
the west coast of Africa at the mouth of 
the Gambia River, is not important in the 
eyes even of the British to whom it be- 
longs. Its population is less than fifteen 
thousand, and Bathurst is the only town 
of any importance. The Gambia River is 
the only one on the west coast that is nav- 
igable for ocean steamers, anc for this rea- 
son Great Britain has kept careful guard 
over her possessions at its mouth, Now 
comes the news that the disaffection in 
the neighboring Gold Coast Colony has 
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spread to Gambia. The merchants of Liv- 
erpool have a practical monopoly of all 
the trade in that region, and they are loud 
in their complaints at the tardiness of the 
Government in coming to their relief. 
One would think from their representa- 
tions that they had not yet learned of the 
disturbances in China; but the reason is 
that China does not appeal to the trade in- 
terests of Liverpool as do these smaller col- 
onies forgotten or overlooked by the rest of 
the world. The military and naval organ- 
izations of Great Britain will be severely 
tried to meet the demands being made 
upon them. 


Again the Turk 


The Sultan is up to some new trick, and 
Europe is on the alert to discover what 
the trick is. He has chosen a most au- 
spicious time, when the attention of the 
world is diverted to the Far East, and 
plainly means to win some point of yan- 
tage. Turkey carries on considerable trade 
with Roumania, Servia, Montenegro, Bul- 
garia and Greece. It could not well be 
otherwise from the relations sustained 
with these countries. Without giving any 
warning of his intention, the Sultan sud- 
denly issued an irade, increasing by from 
thirty to forty per cent. the duties on cer- 
tain articles imported from those countries. 
This is practically prohibition of most of 
the trade now carried on with them. 
Greece immediately entered protest, and 
appealed to the Powers to see that she has 
the rights guaranteed her by the London 
protocol of 1830. The Sultan thinks the 
Powers have their hands full just at pres- 
ent, and that in spite of the appeal he will 
be left free to carry out his designs. It is 
believed that his intention is to force all 
the countries named to conclude a new 
commercial treaty which shall favor 
Turkey at their expense. For a ‘sick 
man ’’ he manages to make a great deal of 
disturbance in the world. 





Amnesty in the Philippines 


It was a matter of surprise to learn that 
instructions had been forwarded to Gen. 
MacArthur to issue a general amnesty 
proclamation to the Filipinos, in the name 
of the President of the United States. It 
appeared on the day when President Mc- 
Kinley was renominated by acclamation. 
Whether this was a coincidence or not, it 
Was a most auspicious time. Amnesty and 
complete immunity are proclaimed to all 
persons who now are, or at any time since 
Feb. 4, 1899, have been, in insurrection 
against the United States in either a civil 
or military capacity, provided that within 
ninety days they formally renounce all 
connection with such insurrection and 
subscribe to a declaration acknowledg- 
ing and accepting the authority and 
sovereignty of the United States in 
and over the Philippines. There is 
no reservation whatever so far as the 
proclamation relates to those who have 
not violated the laws of war during the 
period of active hostilities. Many of the 
leading insurrectionists are openly and 
unqualifiedly in favor of accepting the 
terms. A few cannot resist the native 
instinct of palaver, and several meetings 
of the leaders have already been held 
with a view to the incorporation of some 
of their former demands in a second 
proclamation. One of these demands is 
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the expulsion of the friars, and many in- 
cidents show that their hostility to the 
brotherhoods has suffered no abatement. 
It is not likely that the terms of amnesty 
will be modified, or that the United 
States will listen to any suggestions from 
those who refuse to avail themselves of 
the opportunity now afforded them. 


Mouravieff the Peacemaker 


The Russian minister of foreign affairs, 
Count Mouravieff, died suddenly in St. 
Petersburg last Thursday morning. He 
was born in 1845, and from his earliest 
youth was trained for a diplomatic career. 
His family was originally Polish, but his 
ancestors allied themselves with the all- 
conquering Russian, and have been prom- 
inent since Catherine II. brought them to, 
the front more than a hundred years ago. 
Graduated at the foremost school in 
Europe as a doctor of philosophy, learned 
in Latin, Greek, mathematics, history and 
science, he spoke fluently most of the 
important languages of civilization. He 
began his diplomatic service in 1864, as 
secretary to the Russian embassy in 
Berlin, and was called from representing 
his Government in Copenhagen, in 1897, 
to take the office which he held at the 
time of his death. It was he who paid a 
visit to France when there were rumors of 
coolness between that country and his 
own, and to him was given the credit both 
of cementing closer the ties of these two 
allies, and of inspiring France and Ger- 
many with confidence in Russia’s good 
intentions. He was the mouthpiece of 
the Czar in proposing the Hague Peace 
Conference, and his name will always be 
associated with that important gathering 
of the nations. It has more than once 
been said that it was Mouravieff, and not 
Nicholas II., who originated the plan; 
and it is undoubtedly true that his in- 
fluence in Russia’s counsels was distinct- 
ively and persistently in the interest of 
peace. His death would be a loss to the 
world at any time, and is a great mis- 
fortune in the present unpromising state 
of affairs in the East. 





Chinese Telegraphs and Railways 


The capitals of all the nineteen prov- 
inces of China were connected by tele- 
graph with the national capital, Pekin, at 
the beginning of the present year; there 
being more than 3,000 miles of telegraph 
lines. These lines connected with the 
Russian trans-Siberian lines, which gave 
excellent facilities for communication 
with the world. The railway system was 
not developed. There were only about 320 
miles of railway actually completed, al- 
though more than 3,000 miles were pro- 
jected. Pekin was connected with its sea- 
port, Tien-Tsin ; but that line is badly 
wrecked now. It was also connected 
with Shan-Hai-Kwan, two hundred 
miles to the north, and it was hoped the 
road would be opened to Newchwang be- 
fore this time. ‘There is a line from Pekin 
to Pastingfu, eighty miles distant, the 
capital of the province in which Pekin is 
situated, Pi-Chi-Li. This is the first sec- 
tion of the great trunk line which was to 
connect Pekin with Hankow on the 
Yangtse, five hundred miles from Shang- 
hai. The concession for its construction 
was granted to Belgians, but it was sus- 
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pected at the time that Russian influence 
secured it. German, British and Amer- 
ican capitalists have concessions of great 
value, and had planned to construct lines 
to connect with the trans-Siberian rail- 
way and the trans-Indian system of Brit- 
ish India. It is more than possible that 
the invasion of China by the iron horse 
may have had quite as much to do with 
exciting the present insurrection as all the 
other causes put together; although dll 
the railways thus far constructed belong 
to the Chinese Government, and were 
built at its expense. 





Spain Suspends Constitutional Rights 


Since the eighteenth century, when the 
mob opposed Charles III., such a scene 
has not been presented in Spain as that of 
the angry petitioners who rehearsed their 
grievances in the presence of the Queen 
Regent last week. In the most severe 
terms they upbraided the Ministry, and 
announced their intention to resist the new 
tax lawseven to the verge of open rebell- 
ion. The Queen Regent refused to listen 
to the calumnies, but the petitioners re- 
torted that she could end the conflict in 
forty-eight hours by dismissing the Minis- 
try. Proceedings have been instituted 
against -some of those who took part in 
the demonstration, and a decree has been 
issued suspending constitutional rights. 
Madrid is quiet, but as a protest against 
the new tax laws most of the shops are 
doing business behind closed shutters. The 
agitation promises to continue until relief 
comes, 





Victory and Defeat in St. Louis 


Last Sunday was the forty-seventh day 
of the street-car strike in St. Louis, and 
on that day the cars were reported to be 
running regularly. The employees were 
practically unanimous in striking, and 
only about one in ten of them has changed 
his mind, left the union, and taken work. 
The company has succeeded in finding 
three thousand men to take the places of 
the strikers, and every department is now 
fully manned. It claims a victory, and 
from that point of view it has certainly 
won one. The cost of this victory involved 
eight weeks of riot in the streets of one of 
the largest cities in the United Statet, the 
death of fifteen or twenty of its citizens, a 
money loss to the business interests esti- 
mated at $25,000,000, and the probable 
financial ruin of the company. The road 
is now manned by non-union men, but 
even its most strenuous defenders declare 
that it will have to be unionized, and that 
within a very short time its new employees 
will have joined the union. Combination 
in capital and combination in labor are 
both discouraged in law, but both thrive 
in spite of law and public sentiment. For 
gigantic consolidations of capital such as 
those which now control the franchises in 
the streets of most of our cities to take the 
stand that they will not employ men who 
have formed any union for their mutual 
protection is against all the principles of 
business, and is bound to fail. They will 
win in strike contests just as they have 
done almost without exception, but the 
victory is not worth the price it costs. As 
for the public, it is hard to understand how 
it ever came to pass that the citizens of one 
of our largest cities stand aside and let two 
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parties fight in the streets week after week, 
allow business to be practically suspended, 
and a reign of terror to run on day after 
day, without finding ‘‘ something to arbi- 
trate.’ The strike in St. Louis has now 
reached its second stage. The cars are 
running regularly, but most of them are 
empty. Worse than the strike — bad as 
that was — is the boycott which has taken 
its place. People do not dare ride because 
of the ramifications of the boycott which 
extends not only to those who ride ona 
car, but to those who are related to, or em- 
ployed by, persons who ride. 





Cuban Teachers on their Way 


Five army transports, carrying about 
1,450 Cuban teachers, are now on their 
way to Boston from several different ports 
in Cuba, The McPherson and Burnside 
were the first to sail, and they left last 
Friday. All of the steamers are expected 
to reach Boston by next Tuésday. The 
present plan is to land at the Navy Yard, 
where they will be met by delegates 
appointed for that purpose and taken to 
the places where they are to be enter- 
tained. President Eliot announced the 
curriculum last week. It comprises nine 
departments, with recitations, lectures 
and other practical features. The Eng- 
lish course will be grouped -into classes of 
thirty-five, with forty teachers. American 
history will be taught in Spanish, with 
special reference to the colonies which 
Spain planted in the New World. The 
education series of lectures will include 
lectures on ‘ Child Psychology,’’ ‘‘ Organ- 
ization and Management of American 
Schools,’”’ and the ‘“‘ American Kinder- 
garten.’’ There will be several excursions 
to points of geographical, historical or 
industrial interest, and the course has been 
arranged with a view to afford the Cuban 
educators ample time for amusement or 
inquiry along other lines. The expenses 
are estimated at $70,000, nearly all of 
which has been subscribed. 





Injunction After Much Delay 


In order to facilitate the construction of 
an elevated road, the city of New York 
allowed a corporation to make temporary 
use of Battery Park. It was distinctly 
agreed that the road should vacate the 
park at any time after six months’ notice. 
This agreement was made in July, 1878. 
On Feb. 17, 1899, the notice to vacate 
was duly issued by the proper authority. 
The corporation paid no attention to the 
demand made upon it, but at the end of 
six months asked an extension of time 
on the pretext that its senior legal 
counselor was in Europe. An extension 
was granted for three months and at the 
end of that period a second extension 
was asked. This was refused, but no 
action was taken by either party until last 
week when, just as the president of the 
Park Board was about to sign the order 
directing the removal of the structure, an 
officer appeared with an injunction re- 
straining the board from removing or 
interfering with the property of the cor- 
poration. There were rumors that the 
original order was made in the interest 
of speculators ; but there can be no ques- 
tion that the order was clearly within 
the law, and that it was distinctly to the 
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benefit and protection of the property 
rights of the city. It is very doubtful if 
the park is ever cleared of this monopo- 
listic squatter, which has evidently es- 
tablished a claim that it will cost hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to resist. 





American Corn in France 


The American Corn Kitchen at the 
World’s Fair is attracting much attention. 
The wheat crop of France is much below 
the average, and, with high prices in pros- 
pect, a distinguished economist urges the 
Government to send a commission to the 
United States to ascertain the best means 
of introducing corn as a substitute for 
wheat. He points out that Europe has in- 


troduced American tobacco, potatoes and 


tomatoes, and that it is time corn was 
planted there. Thus far the only response 
made by the Government is the prepara- 
tion of a bill doubling the present import 
duties on all corn coming from the United 
States. France is apparently willing to 
raise American corn in her own fields, but 
averse to buying it for food. The rapid 
growth of our exports of corn to Europe 
is not likely to be seriously retarded by 
any hostile action on the part of the 
French nation. 


Chaos, Uncertainty and Apprehension in China 


More than a week ago the Chinese forts 
at Taku were captured by the allied forces 
at anchor in the gulf of Pe-Chi-Li. That 
much is certain ; beyond that very little is 
known at this writing. It is yet to be 
explained how it happens that none of the 
various Foreign Offices has any reliable 
information. That they are apprehensive 
is plain from the efforts being made to 
hurry troops to Tien-Tsin. Russia, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, France, Japan and 
the United States are all interested in 
opening the way for the relief of their 
legations ; but these fighting nations, with 
all their available means, are finding 
difficulties multiplying every day. Rumors 
continue to come from many different 
sources, but all confirming the intense 
gravity of the situation. Should it be 
discovered that all the legations have been 
razed and their occupants put to death, 
such a calamity, terrible as it would be, 
would not exceed the fears which the 
wisest advisers cannot conceal. No such 
wholesale destruction is probable, although 
there are reports, apparently well founded, 
that at least three of the legations have 
been abandoned, their occupants taking 
refuge elsewhere. Perhaps the most 
alarming feature of the situation is the 
formidable character of the attack upon 
Tien-Tsin by armed Chinese, who may be 
Boxers or even a part of the regular army 
itself. The guns of this large army are 
superior to any in possession of the allied 
forces, and up to this writing it has been 
impossible to muster men enough to break 
through the lines. Admiral Seymour, 
with about two thousand men, disap- 
peared in the arid plain between Tien-Tsin 
and Pekin two weeks ago, with short 
rations, without drinking water, and 
surrounded by hostile forces whose num- 
bers have not even been estimated. So far 
as any reports from him are concerned, he 
is as hopelessly lost as if he were in the 
midst of Sahara. 
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United States Forces at Taku 


Admiral Remey has been ordered to 
proceed in the Brooklyn from Manila to 
Taku, and relieve Admiral Kempff in 
command of the United States forces 
there. The Newark with 400 men, the 
Monocacy and the Nashville with 275 
each, are already at Taku. The York- 
town, with 300 men, was last reported at 
Che-Foo — 180 miles away. The Oregon 
is on her way there from Hong Kong, and 
the Marietta, Princeton, New Orleans and 
Don Juan de Austria (captured from the 
Spanish) will probably follow the Brook- 
lyn. A battalion of marines will be sent 
from San Francisco, and the War Depart- 
ment is planning to land 4,500 men at 
Taku. It must be remembered that the 
United States is but one of the nations 
moving military and naval forces for the 
relief of its citizens. When all the forces 
are assembled there will be such a repre- 
sentation as has never yet been seen on 
the shores of a friendly nation with 
which no Power was officially at war. 
International complications are multi- 
plying every day, and China will have a 
long score to settle when the end comes. 
Up to the present time the Russian Vice 
Admiral is the senior officer present, and 
as long as the Powers act together he 
will be in command, unless an officer 
who is senior to him should be ordered 
there. 





Events Worth Noting 


An order will be issued very soon pro- 
viding for another election in Cuba. At 
this election delegates will be selected tor 
a convention to draft a constitution for the 
island. 


Equal suftrage was ‘lefeated in Oregon at 
the late election. This is the second time 
the proposition has been defeated, but the 
majority against it was less than before. 


Fourteen British transports are in readi- 
ness to take troops from India to China, 
and the Seventh Bengal Infantry sailed 
trom Calcutta on Sunday. 


Costa Rica will adopt the gold standard 
on the 15th of next month. The United 
States mint at Philadelphia has coined four 
million dollars worth of gold coins of the 
Costa Rican currency. 


Brigham H. Roberts, who failed to secure 
a seat in the National House of Representa- 
tives, has been found guilty of unlawful 
cohabitation by the Uvah courts, and sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of $150. 


The North German Lloyd Steamship 
Company has signed a contract for two 
steamers of 24,500 tons each. They will be 
the largest in the world. 


The revolution in the United States of 
Colombia excites little comment because 
the attention of the world is directed else- 
where; but the revolutionists are main- 
taining a vigorous and, apparentl y, a victo- 
rious campaign. 


It is reported that there is a serious up- 
rising against the British Chartered Com- 
pany in North Borneo, and that there is 
very general dissatistaction against its 
rule, 


According to a statement from the Treas- 
ury Bureau of Statistics the United States 
has sent $369,974 worth of malt liquors to 
the Philippines during the last ten months 
and $97,224 worth of distilled liquors — al- 
most half a million dollars worth. It would 
have been a much better investment if the 
Government had bought the liquor at ten 
times its value and sunk it in the depths of 
the Pacific. 
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ROSE LEAVES AND OLD LACE 


b fie cannot imitate them. There is 

something in the soft yellow of 
ancient meshes and something in the del- 
icate fragrance of the leaves of roses which 
defy all efforts to copy them. They are 
the gift of the long years and the summer 
sunshine. Rose leaves and old lace have 
taken time into partnership and the bond 
cannot be broken. 

How gracious they are! You do not 
need to pull the odors out of the rose jar. 
Just leave the cover off. ‘The odor of the 
roses and the spices will steal out of itself. 
You must never pull hard at laces. That 
only rends them. Let the soft folds fall 
as they will. There is grace enough in 
the pliant veil. It is nothing that the 
leaves and the laces have put on. It is 
something that is in their very nature, 
this ministry of grace and fragrance. If 
it were external, then we might make 
rose leaves and old lace by mechanical 
processes. But just because it is within 
and of the very nature of the thing itself, 
we are baffled. Somehow it seems as if 
all the loveliness of the past were garnered 
up in these rich, sweet things. The rose 
gathered into its very heart all the glory 
and sweetness of the summer. There is 
no retention of the fact of storm in the 
sweet heart of the rose. And all the love 
and goodness of the past is woven some- 
how into the yellow texture of the old lace. 
There is no evidence of anger and hurry in 
this bit of soft, mantling stuff. I doubt 
not that there were storms. There must 
have been shadows. But our rose leaves 
and our lace have kept only the sunlight 
and the joy. 

Yes, this matter of growing old gra- 
ciously is not easy. The heart of old age 
ought to be richer than the heart of a rose. 
The tint and the touch of old age ought to 
be softer and fairer than the finest hue 
and most delicate clinging of old lace. It 
is not always so, but it ought to be. But 
to have it so, the secret of the rose must be 
ours — this matter of getting the radiance 
and the joy so deeply into our souls and so 
much a part of life that it will simply give 
itself out ever after. It is a secret, but not 
so bard to learn afterall. If we seek it, 
we may find. Perhaps the rose leaves and 
the old lace will help us. 





A QUIETER FOURTH 


r]° HERE has been for some time an al- 

most voiceless protest against the 
continual and deafening noise with which 
the Fourth of July is celebrated. Those 
who have suffered from this unnecessary 
noise have long hesitated to make any 
protest lest they be accused of a lack of 
patriotism, or of interfering with the rights 
of others at a time when we are most 
boastful of the fact that we live in a free 
country. Weare reminded of the fact that 
John Adams proclaimed with noisy elo- 
quence that the Fourth of July ‘‘ought to 
be celebrated with pomp and parade, with 
shows, games, sports, bells, bonfires and 
illuminations, from one end of this conti- 
nent to the other, from this time forward 
forevermore !’’ 

John Adams might not have said this 
had he lived in the days of the cannon fire- 
cracker, and of all our other modern de- 
vices for making an ear-torturing noise on 
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the Fourth of July. He might have dis- 
covered that there is such a thing as bond- 
age in liberty, and that there are better 
ways of manifesting true patriotism than 
in merely making a noise from early dawn 
until midnight on the day of the Fourth. 
There is now a movement on foot for a 
more rational observance of the Fourth of 
July. The papers issued on the morning 
of the fifth of July invariably contain a 
long list of the casualties resulting from 
our modern and strange method of cele- 
brating the Fourth. Hands are blown off, 
eyes are blown out, people are maimed for 
life, and there is much severe suffering 
caused by explosions of powder and the 
careless handling of the giant cracker. 
So serious have been the results of the use 
of the giant firecracker that the commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia have 
this year forbidden the sale or use of them, 
and an effort has been made to have them 
prohibited in Massachusetts. 

We live in an age when much time and 
thought are given to the suppression of 
needless noise in our cities. There is good 
reason for this effort, because noise is in 
some instances inimical to the health of 
persons of a nervous temperament, besides 
being disagreeable to the well and strong. 
No consideration for the nervous, the sick, 
or even the dying, is shown on the Fourth 
by those who seem to think that they will 
not be celebrating the day properly if they 
do not make a continual din from morning 
until night. No one can estimate the suf- 
feringsof the nervous invalid orof the very 
feeble who canr.ot escape from the racket 
with which the Fourth is ushered in, and 
which lasts all day in the large cities. 
The time is near at hand when there will 
be a more general and more vigorous de- 
mand for some better and more rational 
observance of the day. Public comfort 
and safety will require this. Let us have 
some observance of the day founded upon 
principles of true patriotism, even though 
we curtail the noise-making privileges of 
the American small boy. 





«OLD-TIME METHODISM”’ 


N address is reported from one of the 
recent Conferences in which the 
speaker vehemently urged the necessity of 
returning to ‘‘ old-time Methodism,’’ and 
warned against all departures from it. Our 
experience with addresses of this sort is 
that they sometimes have a small element 
of truth in them, frequently much confu- 
sion, and generally a good deal of fallacy. 
All depends on what we mean by * old- 
time Methodism.’’ 

The success of our fathers was due to 
their faith in the living God, their zeal for 
His kingdom, their insistence on personal 
religion, their belief in a first-hand expe- 
rience of the grace of God, their procla- 
mation of God’s love and help for all who 
call upon Him. Their success, in short, 
was due to the vividness and intensity 
with which they realized the meaning 
and reality of the Gospel of Christ. It was 
not due to their ignorance, their illiteracy, 
their social crudity, their mannerisms, 
their grotesque methods. Their success 
was not achieved through, but in spite of, 
these things; and their success would 
have been greater if their zeal and devo- 
tion had had the aid of better training, 
broader knowledge, wider social outlook, 
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and better taste. Good taste is not saving, 
neither is bad taste. Salvation is not in 
ignorance, not in boorishness, not in illit- 
eracy, but in the Gospel of Christ and act- 
ive discipleship. 

Now when we are told that we need a 
return to ‘ old-time Methodism,’’ we must 
discriminate. If ‘‘ old-time Methodism ”’ 
means the spirit of the fathers, their loyal- 
ty and devotion, their joy in the Lord, 
their zeal to bring men into the kingdom, 
we agree that we should not depart from 
it. This old-time Methodism should be 
all-time Methodism ; for it is nothing less 
than the essence of the Gospel. But if it 
means an insistence on ancient forms, 
phrases, customs, methods, we demur. 
Methodism is a spirit, a life. The fathers 
sought to apply the Gospel to the circum- 
stances of their time; and their true suc- 
cessor is not one who is mechanically 
echoing the things they did in the way 
they did them, but one who is applying 
the same Gospel to the circumstances of 
our time. He as little thinks of insisting 
on methods which in the changed circum- 
stances of the time have become worn-out 
or ineffective, as he thinks of riding across 
the country on horseback now that the ex- 
press train is here. He knows that the 
true apostolic succession is in the spirit, 
not in the letter; and he feels perfectly 
free to drop anything which is out-grown 
and to adopt anything which is effective, 
whether the fathers knew anything of it 
ornot. Heisa voice and not an echo, a 
quickening spirit and not a painted block. 

This is the true old-time, all-time Meth- 
odism, and we cannot have too much of it 
or be too loyal to it. But we certainly 
shall not get it by mechanically imitating 
obsolete customs or mechanically repeat- 
ing obsolete ideas. This is to mistake gal- 
vanism for life, echoes for living voices, 
old-time Methodism for old-clothes Meth- 
odism — a very different thing. 

The source of the early Quakers’ power 
was not in their queer clothes and bad 
grammar, but in their reliance on the 
Holy Spirit. And if some modern Quaker 
should think to recover that power by go- 
ing back to the leather breeches of George 
Fox, he would not be more absurd than 
someof our talkers about old-time Method- 
ism. 
It rémains to say a word about the fal- 
lacy which underlies much of their talk. 
A careful study and analysis of the statis- 
tics of our experience in this matter reveal 
that many persons talk in this fashion 
when they have nothing to say, and be- 
cause they have nothing to say. They talk 
against space and time and vainly seek 
with empty noise to fill a vacant mind. 
But generally it is introduced to beg the 
question against something which the 
speaker dislikes or is ignorant of. Changes 
of policy, improved methods, new truth, 
better formulations of old truth, are sure to 
be resisted by stereotyped references to the 
old paths, the ways of the fathers, old-time 
Methodism, etc. We venture to hope that 
in the development of Methodist intelli- 
gence we shall soon reach a stage where 
appeals of this sort will be so ineffective 
that even the Rev. Jabesh Windbag, 
D. D., himself will not venture to use 
them. 





There is no seed so vital as theseed of 
habit. Bad habits are the weeds that spring 
up among our crops of good resolutions and 
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good endeavors. These will never of them- 
selves choke out the invaders, no matter 
how thickly the good seed may have been 
planted. The only way to extirpate bad 
habits is to get down on our knees and 
prayertully and determinedly pluck them 
up. 





THE BROWN CHAIR 





AX O’RELL, in his entertaining but 
not altogether impartial volume 
entitled, ‘‘ Jonathan and His Continent,” 
alludes to the amazing versatility of Amer- 
icans in the vocabulary of profanity. He 
says that he observed five Americans on 
the steamship coming over who spent al- 
most their entire time playing poker. And, 
although they swore continuously, he de- 
clares, scarcely once in an hour did any 
one of them repeat the same form of oath. 
It was amazing to him that such a variety 
of changes could be rung on the limited 
terms of profane denunciation. He speaks 
ot the matter somewhat jauntily, as would 
be expected of a Frenchman, yet with suffi- 
cient distinctness and significance to show 
that he considers this trait of American 
character both unlovely and unfortunate. 
And the effect is heightened when he adds 
that, on Sunday morning, as a young lady 
seated herself at the piano to play Gospel 
hymns, these five Americans came forward 
and sang sacred songs to the edification of 
all the passengers in the saloon! 


* * & &@ 


Here is an aspect in which, I think, 
Americans can easily see themselves as 
others see us. We are, beyond all denial 
tor any one who has ears, a nation given to 
protanity. The absolute recklessness and 
dissoluteness with which Americans swear 
is heart-sickening. One hears the most of- 
tensive oaths everywhere and on all occa- 
sions. No section or locality is free from 
this plague of profanity. The Brown Chair 
had hoped to escape something of its viru- 
lence in his vacation flight from city to 
country. But it meets him still in the 
sweetest and quietest of Green Mountain 
villages, and seems to taint the very air 
that sweeps down trom the everlasting 
hills. Here, too,in the heart of the country, 
one finds that same dissolute indifference 
to sacred terms, that same amazing fecun- 
dity in devising permutations and combi- 
nations of oaths that shock the ear and dis- 
tress the soul of the dweller in cities. The 
most stolid loafer on the store steps seems 
to possess a strange mental agility in the 
origination and arrangement of his budget 
ot profanity. His oaths are characteristic 
— there seems to be very little imitation in 
this debasing function of the American citi- 
zen. As the storekeeper replied to a neigh- 
bor who came in and inquired if he had 
seen anything ot one Bill Prouty: “ Bill? 
Why, Lon, don’t ye hear him swearin’ now 
outin the hoss barn? Nobody ’t I know 
on swears jest that way ’round here.” 


s * © # 


On one sacred day, at least, the Brown 
Chair devoutly hoped that profanity might 
be less offensively in evidence in the pretty 
New England village. When Memorial Day 
dawned, and people put on their best clothes 
and assembled decorously for the exercises 
ot the occasion, it seemed as if the common 
conscience and sense of fitness would put 
away swearing as something utterly unholy 
and unseemly. But notso. Boys and men 
seemed to swear as unconcernedly and 
accustomedly in “ boiled ” shirts and store- 
creased clothes as in visible suspenders and 
overalls, and the sacred character of the day 
never appeared to enter their heads asa 
reason for clean and reverent speaking. 
Iam sure I have not heard quite so much 
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profanity iu any one day ot my vacation as 
I heard on Memorial Day. There was a 
knot of bicycle riders in particular, who 
stood beside the street with their wheels 
while the veterans were lining up with the 
flowers which they were to bear to their 
comrades’ graves in the cemetery, and who 
interspersed their remarks with a kind of 
glutinous profanity that besmeared every 
sentence like so much clinging slime. It 
seemed to me as it it had become mentally 
impossible tor these young men to converse 
on any subject without disgracing and de- 
filing it with oaths. I could see how their 
minds and even their physical organs had 
become enslaved to this degrading habit of 
speech. They swore spontaneously, uncon- 
sciously it would seem, and with a fluency 
and lack of hesitation that proclaimed pro- 
fanity to be a sort of second nature with 
them. Iam convinced that such habitual 
swearers feel no moral shock, no sense of 
shame or incongruity, no triumph ot con- 
scious wickedness even, in their disgusting 
profanation of all that is most sacred. They 
swear purely trom mental and physical 
habit. Perhaps there was an initial moral 
shock when the habit began, but that was 
long since submerged by tlisregard. And 
finally speech without oaths has become to 
them dreary and insipid. The oath is their 
unction. Abstinence from protanity they 
regard as the badge of femininity, and if a 
man cannot swear, neither, they assume, 
can he be manly. 
* * 8 @ 

There is one redeeming feature, however, 
about this habit of protanity —it is more 
apt to wear out in the long run than to 
wearin. Iam aware that this theory con- 
flicts with the popular conviction that the 
older a profane person grows the worse his 
habit becomes. My observation, however, 
has led me to the contrary conclusion. By 
far the worst, the most terrible and sicken- 
ing profanity which I have heard, comes 
from the lips of boys and young men from 
seventeen to thirty years of age. And I 
have known men, who were just such 
swearers in their youth, to grow in large 
measure out of the habit— not purposely, 
perhaps, or even consciously, but through 
the influence of what might be called a 
ripening life-consciousness, Men who are 
not criminals, nor slaves of alcohol, not 
lawbreakers or despecadoes or ne’er-do- 
weels, but simply average human beings, 
with some honest work to do in the world, 
and some sense of decency and solid re- 
sponsibility, do certainly grow soberer, 
more earnest, more inclined to good words 
and works as life progresses. They may 
not make the slightest pretension to relig- 
ious regeneration, or even moral growth, 
but at the same time they do grow uncon- 
sciously better as the years lengthen out 
behind them. So you will find, I think, 
that the average man, even though he be 
an irreligious man, sloughs off in large 
measure the habit of profanity as he grows 
older. The ripening consciousness of life, 
of destiny, of eternal responsibility, co- 
erces him, and he involuntarily yields 
more and more, and becomes even a better 
man in this and in all respects. The 
Brown Chair knows a few old men who 
swear a little, but it is upon occasion, or 
rather provocation, and not with the dis- 
gusting irrelevancy and debasing zest of 
young men. The foul-mouthedness seems 
to disappear in the case of the older man. 
There is no more of that offensive, defiant, 
low-minded profanity that makes one 
shudder when he hears it from the lips of 


youth. ** * & 


Nevertheless, I wish we could do some- 
thing to abate this national vice of protan- 
ity, besides waiting patiently for it to wear 
out as the individual grows older. I wish 
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our churches, our home missionaries, our 
young people’s associations, our teachers, 
our college professors, could get hold of 
American young men in such a tunda- 
mental way that profanity would die out 
among them like a parasitical growth ina 
wholly healthy organism. What maulti- 
tudes of young men there are in our broad 
land who are drifting away trom all relig- 
ious and moral associations; who are not 
fundamentally and vitally helped by all 
the enginery of modern associated Chris- 
tian effort; who are riding off on their 
wheels every Sunday while their parents 
and sisters go to church; who pick up the 
pseudo-manly language of the street and 
the pool- room, and learn at an early age to 
swear, not “like a trooper,” as the old ex- 
pression was, but more like a hotel-loater 
and a dive-keeper. Surely, profanity was 
never so vile, so obscene, so rotten and de- 
cadent, as it is today — and, alas! it is dis- 
tinctively the protanity of youth, devised, 
propagated, sustained by the lips on which 
a mother’s kisses have scarcely yet grown 
cold! What are we, who pretend to be 
Christ’s vicegerents and representatives, 
going to do, or trying to do, about this in- 
creasingly terrible vice ot profanity among 
American young men? Is there any way 
to fight it successfully? If so, when is the 
church going to organize a crusade along 
that line? 
BROWN CHAIR. 





To the Graduate 


HE subject of education is uppermost 
in many minds in these days when 
such a great army of young people is pour- 
ing out of our schools and colleges. We 
watch with eager interest to see what prac- 
tical use they will make of the knowledge 
they are supposed to have acquired in all 
the years they have been in school. We 
believe, as Webster believed, that * On the 
diffusion of education among the people 
rests the preservation and perpetuation of 
our free institutions ;”’ and we would have 
this great army of graduates believe in the 
certain truth of Webster’s words when he 
said: “‘Knowledge does not comprise all 
that which is contained in the large term of 
education. The feelings are to be disci- 
plined ; the passions are to be restrained ; 
true and worthy motives are to be inspired ; 
a profound religious feeling is to be in- 
stilled, and pure morality inculcated under 
all circumstances. All this is comprised in 
education.”’ 

There is a difference between education 
and mere instruction, and the graduate is 
fortunate who comes out of the college or 
the university with a profound sense of this 
difference. A man may receive instruction 
all the days of his life, and yet remain un- 
educated in the right sense of the word. 
The education that develops high ideals 
cembined with great strength of purpose, 
the will to do and the power to achieve — 
thisis true education. This is the educa- 
tion that gives one power and fits one for 
the real duties of life. Some of our educa- 
tional methods are mechanical and super- 
ficial, and some of our graduates waste val- 
uable time in pursuing these methods. 
They miss that which ‘is really vital and 
forceful in a true education. Their educa- 
tional ideals and conceptions are measured 
by a low standard of measurement. 

That education is deficient that takes no 
account of God and His Word. It is not 
scholarship alone, but scholarship impreg- 
nated with religion, that tells on the great 
mass of society. The graduate is fortunate 
who has been under the instruction of god- 
ly men and women, and who begins the 
real battle of life with an equipment of gen- 
uine Christian faith and enthusiasm. The 
ideals of such a graduate are always high, 
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and he will have a true conception of the 
mighty value and importance of life. He 
will know how to make the best use of his 
God-given powers ; he will know how to 
give to everything its true value; he will 
have the wisdom and the force of character 
to choose the better part in life ; he will see 
to it that his life takes on its appointed 
honor and glory. 

There are tremendous possibilities in the 
splendid company of young men and young 
women who will this month put their 
school days behind them. Life must begin 
to look really serious to them now. The 
real test of the value of their education is to 
come. We believe that most of them will 
meet this test bravely and well, and we 
wish them all God-speed in their efforts to 
be true to themselves, to their country, and 
to their God. 





PERSONALS 


——_— 


— Dr. and Mrs. B. P. Bowne are spending 
several weeks in the Berkshires. 


— Bishop Parker, of India, will remain 
in the United States until the fall. 


— Rev. C. E. Holmes, of Northampton, 
has gone to Europe for two months. 


— Rev. George Whitaker, D. D., 260 Cam- 
bridge St., East Cambridge, is available as 
a supply in August. 


— Chancellor Day, of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and family leave soon tor California, 
where they will spend the summer. 


— Rev. Dr. F. D. Blakeslee, president of 
Iowa Wesleyan University, has been elect- 
-ed president of Cazenovia Seminary. 


— Dr. J. T. Gracey has for the seventeenth 
consecutive time been elected president of 
the International Missionary Union. 


— President Ashley, of Albion College, 
was made the recipient of the degree ot 
LL. D. trom Northwestern University at 
its recent Commencement. 


—The Michigan Christian Advocate 
says: ‘Albion College has conterred the 
degree of LL.D. upon one whom the 
college knows as well as it does any man 
on earth — Prot. Samuel Dickie.” 


— Rey. S. T. Westhatfer, tormer pastor of 
Richmond Avenue Church, Buffalo, N. Y., 
who has spent the last year in travel and 
‘study in Europe, Palestine,and Egypt, is 
to return to this country next month. 

—An exchange states that the bacca- 
dJaureate sermon by Chancellor J. R. Day, of 
Syracuse University, on “‘ The Capabilities 
of the American Nation,” was a master- 
piece, and stirred the audience protoundly. 


— Bennett E. Titus, a layman who suc- 
ceeds Rev. Dr. J. E. C. Sawyer in the 
editorship of the Northern Christian Advo- 
cate, is making a very successful beginning. 
He is putting new life and pertinency into 
the paper. 

— Secretary Thirkield of the Freedmen’s 
Aid and Southern Education Society has 
already entered upon his new work with 
his characteristic loyalty and vigor. He is 
presenting the needs of the Society to 
churches with gratifying success. 


— Dr. J. O. Spencer, of New York, has 
been elected principal of Hudson River In- 
stitute, at Claverack, N. Y. Dr. Spencer is 
well known on account of his extended 
work in the missionary field and educa- 
tional institutions of our church. 


—Governor Leslie M. Shaw, of Iowa, 
visited Boston last week and was the 
honored guest of the Essex Club at its 
dinner at the Parker House on Saturday. 
The Boston Globe, in its report of the event, 
says: “An eloquent ex-Vermonter, His 
speech made an exceedingly favorable 
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impression upon the two hundred members 
of the club at the tables, and his reception 
was all that could be wished for by a visit- 
ing official from a sister State.” 


— Rev. Dr. A. D. Traveller, who is super- 
intendent of the Chicago Home Missionary 
and Church Extension Society, will sail 
early next month for a visit of several 
weeks in England, with the view of study- 
ing city mission work in London. 


— Rev. C. E. De La Mater, of the Colorado 
Conference, formerly of the New England 
Southern, and a graduate of the Boston 
University School of Theology, is spending 
the summer in New England and would 
like work as a supply tor a couple of 
months. 


— Bishop Hamilton has made his first 
visit to Boston since his election to the 
episcopacy, receiving a royal welcome, an 
account of which appears elsewhere. We 
are happy to present a fine portrait of him 
on our first page, from one of his latest 
photographs. 

— Rev. Dr. W. H. Daniels, of the North 
India Conference, presented the case of the 
India Famine to the Methodist and Bap- 
tist churches of Everett on a recent Sunday 
so effectively as to secure more than a hun- 
dred dollars from the two churches for the 
starving people. 


-—-A Boston daily, in referring, on Mon- 
day, to the administration of ex-Gov. Clat- 
lin, says: ‘“‘In his inaugural of 1871, Gov. 
Claflin was the first person to officially 
present to the consideration of the people 
of the commonwealth the subject of 
woman’s rights as a citizen.” 


— Rev. A. C. Skinner, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Springfield, sails from New York, 
Saturday, June 30, on a flying trip through 
England, France, italy and Switzerland. 
He expects to see the Paris Exposition and 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau, Bava- 
ria. He will return late in August. 


— Among the published lists of delegates 
from New England to the National Prohi- 
bition Convention to be held at Chicago be- 
ginning June 27, we note: Rev. C. A. 
Crane, D. D., Boston; Rev. J. T. Docking, 
Bourne; Rey. George H. Sisson, Water- 
bury Centre, Vt.; and Rev. O. L. Barnard, 
Stowe, Vt. 


— The Tabernacle services at Thousand 
Island Park for the present season opened 
on Sunday morning, June 17,a large con- 
gregation being present notwithstanding 
the early date. The opening sermon was 
by Rev. J. E. C. Sawyer, D. D. Rev. Man- 
ley S. Hard, D. D., and Rev. A. F. Pennock 
assisted in the service. 


— Bishop Hendrix, the representative to 
the English Wesleyan Confererence from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, ex- 
pects to arrive at Liverpcol on Saturday, 
June 30. He is to preach in Wesley Memo- 
rial Chapel, Oxford, on Sunday, July 8, and 
at the Chapel of the Children’s Home, on 
Sunday, July 15. 


—Hon. J. Marshall Hagans, a distin- 
guished official member of our church at 
Morganstown, W. Va., died there on Sun- 
day, June 17. He had been judge of the 
Second Judicial District twelve years at 
the date of his death. He had represented 
his Congressional District in the United 
States House of Representatives at an ear- 
lier date. 


— Invitations are out for the marriage of 
Rev. Charles Wesley Delano and Miss 
Annie C. Barnard, at Grace Church, 
Worcester, on June 30. Mr. Delano is the 
president ot the Worcester Circuit Epworth 
League, and is supplying the Methodist 
church at North Grafton. He was ordained 
a deacon at'the Conference in Boston a year 
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ago, and is a young man of much promise. 
He is one of the masters in the Worcester 
Latin School. 


— We hope the report is authentic that 
the Board of Managers have elected Rev. 
Dr. W. F. Oldham assistant general secre- 
tary of the Missionary Society. He is partic- 
ularly well qualified for successful work in 
that position. 


— Egerton H. Hart, M. D., missionary of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at Wuhu, 
China, has arrived in New York on fur- 
lough, having reached Vancouver, May 15. 
Dr. Hart has been on the field for seven 
years. He may be addressed until Septem- 
ber at Hamilton, Ontario. 


— Rev. and Mrs. E. 8S. Tipple, of St. James 
Church, New York city, sail for England on 
the “St. Paul” of the American Line on 
Wednesday ot this week. They will go to 
see the Passion Play and spend consider- 
able time in northern Italy and Switzer- 
land, returning about Sept. 1. 


— The first church — so far as we know — 
to avail itself of the removal of the time 
limit is the Centre Church, Malden. Rev. 
E. H. Hughes is promptly invited to return 
for the sixth year, and has accepted the 
invitation. It is well known that he re- 
ceived several flattering invitations last 
year to serve churches in other Conferences. 


— There was a very pretty home wedding 
at the Methodist parsonage on Portland St., 
Haverhill, on June 20, when Miss May 
Frances, eldest daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
L. R. Danforth, was united in marriage 
with Mr. Elmer Newton Whitcomb, of Ber- 
lin, N. H. The ceremony was performed at 
noon by the father of the bride, assisted by 
Rev. J. E. Robins and Rev. 0.8. Baketel. 
The double ring service was used, the 
couple kneeling on a mound of white and 
green during the prayer. The rooms were 
beautifully decorated with flowers, palms 
and ferns. Many handsome and valuable 
gifts were received. 


— Rev. True P. Adams and wife have been 
sadly bereaved in the loss of their son, and 
Rev. Fred Winslow Adams, pastor of Ep- 
worth Church, New Haven, in the loss of 
his brother, Dr. Everett F. Adams, a prac- 
ticing physician of Council Bluffs, lowa. 
The body was brought on to New Haven 
where the tuneral was held, and the inter- 
ment was in Evergreen Cemetery. Rev. 
John Rhey Thompson, D. D., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., conducted the funeral, and several of 
Dr. Adams’ classmates were present, he 
graduating at Wesleyan in the centennial 
class of ’76, and later at the Bowdoin Medi- 
cal School. Dr. Adams fitted for college at 
Kent’s Hill. The family of Mr. Adams 
have been wonderfully sustained by a lov- 
ing church, and by the prayers and sym- 
pathy of their many New England triends. 





BRIEFLETS 





The Boston Preachers’ Meeting has ad- 
journed until the 17th of September. 





For the credit of our General Conference 
correspondent, Rev. Albert Sidney Gregg, 
we present the expert testimony of the Ep- 
worth Herald : “ The report of the General 
Conference published by Z1on’s HERALD 
was as complete a piece of journalistic work 
as we have seen.”’ 





Most searching, timely and forcetul is the 
protest which ‘‘ Brown Chair” makes this 
week against the growing practice of pro- 
fanity, especially among our youth. Why 
should not the pulpit and the pew organize 
an effective crusade against this wicked 
habit? It is high time that something very 
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practical and persistent was done to check 
this every where-present evil. 





It is no less an authority than Dr. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, editor ot the British Weekly, 
and himself a great preacher, who says: 
“ Without color, without grace, without 
novelty and freshness, sermons nowadays 
will not be listened to.”’ 





The fitth biennial convention of the 
World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union began in the Free Assembly Hall, 
Edinburgh, on Thursday, June 21. Our 
readers will be favored with a report pre- 
pared especially for our columns by Mrs. 
Katharine Lente Stevenson. 





A woman who wishes her name to be 
withheld gives to Trinity Church, Worces- 
ter, 500 Methodist Hymnals at a cost of $500. 
The official board buy 500 Psalm Books to 
go with the Hymnals. The church has for 
years used “The Tribute of Praise,” and 
the present arrangement has long been de- 
sired by many in the church. 





The British Weekly, in an especially able 
editorial, discusses the reasons why the 
“Church Evangelicals” of England have 
so largely lost their influence with the ed- 
ucated classes. Some of the significant 
reasons given are that those who compose 
this element are not abreast of present 
thought, are not in sympathy with the in- 
tellectual difficulties of the age, eschew a 
knowledge of current literature, and are 
severely plain in style of expression. 





It is the opinion of a distinguished stu- 
dent of the church that the reason why 
many preachers fail of large success is be- 
cause they do not express any sympathy 
with the difficulties of belief. Indeed, they 
do not recognize that there is any difficulty 
in believing. How different was the treat- 
ment of the great Teacher with the doubt- 
ing Thomas. “ Blessed are they,” He said, 
‘‘who have not seen and yet have be- 
lieved.”” One reason for the unparalleled 
success of Phillips Brooks with thoughtful 
people was the sincere sympathy which he 
always expressed with honest doubt. 





Rev. A. L. Squier, of Winthrop, writes 
under date of June 20: ** Rev. H. C. Dun- 
ham, who is the oldest member of the New 
England Conference, and the next oldest in 
point of years, called on me this morning, 
and left this message. I quote it exactly as 
he dictated it to me: ‘Dr. Abel Stevens, a 
tew months before his death, at a meeting of 
ministers and laymen at Los Angeles, made 
this suggestion, that world-wide Methodism 
observe the last night of the present century 
in holding watch-night services, and that at 
that hour universal Methodism be bowed at 
the altar of God in prayer and consecration.’ 
The suggestion is a sublime one, and if 
heeded by the people called Methodists 
would be a spectacle to angels and men.” 





The only reason that many people give 
tor doing anything in a certain way is that 
it has always been done so. And that is 
often no reason, or the poorest reason that 
can be given; for, followed out to its logical 
conclusion, that would make all change 
impossible and carry us back to the Dark 
Ages, when nearly everything was not 
only wrong, but was done in a wrong way. 
A disposition to resist change in thought 
and practice is the immovable impedimenta 
that stands in the way of Christian thought 
and retorm. The writer well remembers 
that in one charge which he served there 
was a prominent man in the official board 
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who stood in the way of all healthy prog- 
ress because he would invariably resist 
every innovation with the stereotyped, 
oracular utterance: ‘‘ This church has never 
done anything in that way, and we have 
always got on pretty well.” 


What this old world, which seems so 
cheerless and unkind to the great majority, 
most needs is not doctrine or instruction, 
valuable as these are in themselves and in 
their proper place, but lives inspired by the 
Christ mind and »nurpose, which expend 
themselves ina ministry of light and help to 
others. The smitten, desolate and unfort- 
unate multitude may have noear for right 
teaching, but they recognize immediately 
the uniqueness ot a life which reaches down 
unselfishly to their great need. This is 
what is meant by Christlikeness, or being 
like Christ. Thatis what Bishop Simpson 
meant in his great sermon when he said 
that the Christian was to be a real Christ 
unto men. 





Apropos of the foregoing, perhaps no con- 
demnation could have been more severe 
than when, indiscussing the character of a 
prominent man — the claim being made 
that he was religious — one said of him: 
* Well, he may be very religious, but he 
does not remind me of Jesus Christ.” Can 
any person, indeed, be religious in the 
proper interpretation and use of that term, 
who does not unequivocally remind the 
people with whom he mingles ot Jesus 
Christ? Most assuredly he cannot. This 
is, then, the essential test to be ap- 
plied. We may be very zealous for 
the truth as we have perceived it, great 
sticklers for formal observances — the Phar- 
isees were — and very religious in the older 
use of that term — the managers of the 
Spanish Inquisition were — while you may 
never have reminded any person of Jesus 
Christ. 





Our Imperiled Missionaries 


HILE the situation in China, as ap- 
pears elsewhere, is exceedingly 
grave, giving reason to fear that the worst 
may have taken place, yet up to the hour of 
going to press there is no information justi- 
fying the conclusion that any of our mis- 
sionaries have yet suffered personal harm. 
The press dispatches from China are ex- 
tremely sensational and unreliable, and 
relatives and personal friends of our mis- 
sionaries should keep this fact constantly 
in mind. The declaration of Secretary 
Leonard is both reassuring and fitting: “I 
have no reason to believe that any of our 
missionaries in China have been murdered, 
and I shall continue to believe that all are 
alive until I receive positive information to 
the contrary.”’ 


We reopen this column, at the last mo- 
ment before going to press, to give space to 
the tollowing cablegram from Rey. Freder- 
ick Brown, presiding elder of the Tientsin 
District : — 


CHEFOO, June 25: Thank God! Many Amer- 
ican missionaries, men and women, arrived 
today in safety from Pekin and Tientsin. We 
had almost given up hope of ever seeing our 
brethren who were at Paotingfu when the insur- 
rection broke out. The arrivals today included 
148 persons in all, including servants and at- 
taches of the missions. The list of missionaries 
is as follows :— 

From Pekin, Reid, Davis, Hobart, Walker, 
Verity, Gamewell, Lowry, Ament, Ewing, 
Jewell, Gilman, Gloss, Martin. 

From Tientsin, Pyke, Hayner, Patterson, 
Lowry, Roberts, Wilson, Bent, Stevenson, 
Glover, Croucher, Shockley, Gailey. 


(Signed) BROWN. 
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BISHOP HAMILTON IN BOSTON 


AST week Bishop John W. Hamilton 
made his first visit to Boston since 
his election, at the urgent solicitation of 
the Social Union and his many friends in 
and about this city. The Social Union 
gave him a formal reeeption, and he 
preached in both First Church and Peo- 
ple’s Temple. A report of the reception 
and abstracts of the sermons are given be- 
low :— 


Social Union's Reception to the 
Bishop 


An extra meeting of the Methodist Social 
Union was held on last Wednesday even- 
ing at Jacob Sleeper Hall, 12 Somerset St., 
to welcome Bishop Hamilton and to show 
to him in a small measure the good-will of 
New England Methodists. Grace was asked 
by Dr. William McDonald. The supper was 
served by Caterer Dill, of Melrose, and 
much praise was expressed for the efficient 
manner in which this part was done. Pres- 
ident Atwood presided, and in fitting words 
voiced the pleasure of those present for this 
opportunity to welcome Bishop Hamilton. 

Mr. E. H. Dunn spoke for the laymen of 
Boston and vicinity, saying: To the dele- 
gates who went from Boston we extend our 
thanks for their work in returning a New 
England man as a Bishop. This is a posi- 
tion to which any man might aspire. It 
was a struggle to choose two frou the large 
number of eminent men. Through the un- 
wavering allegiance of our delegates the re- 
sult in which we rejoice tonight was accom- 
plished. In Virginia fifty years ago lived a 
Methodist circuit-rider named Hamilton. 
He lived in a slaveState, and yet persevered 
in his opinions. Later he moved to a more 
congenial State, and took with him this son, 
who, growing up among these surround- 
ings, acquired those beliefs which made him 
so popular in these Northern States. Begin- 
ning to preach at about twenty years of age, 
he came to Boston to attend Boston Uni- 
versity. We have to thank the University 
that it has sent out a man who has all the 
qualifications of a Christian Bishop. He 
came in due time to the First Church at the 
time when Temple St. and Hanover St. 
churches were united. So well was this 
union brought about that not a ripple ot 
discord has been known since. Later he 
took charge of a little weak church that 
needed to be saved, and by his counsel and 
labor gave us a church which was paid for 
when dedicated, and is today worth $300,000. 
Later we find him at the head of the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Education Society. 
When he took it, it was largely in debt, but 
through his acquired business experience 
he has succeeded in reducing that debt by a 
large amount. The late General Conference, 
knowing the character, wisdom and ability 
of the man, made him a Bishop. I can an- 
ticipate a brilliant and useful future in the 
interests of the great church which he rep- 
resents. It is no small honor to be a Bishop 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church. I have 
to congratulate the Methodists ot New 
England especially that they are to be rep- 
resented by one so able as Bishop Hamil- 
ton. 

President W. F. Warren spoke for his 
ministerial brethren: One summer night 
less than two years ago a traveler was in- 
vited to address an assembly of representa- 
tive Englishmen. The speaker took for his 
topic the Methodist Episcopal Church. If 
youand I had been there, we should have 
been interested to have heard the picture of 
the church we love. At one point he touched 
on the historic attitude of our church on 
Christian brotherhood. It is hard to obtain 
a more forcetul putting of the bond of 
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A SONG-SERMON 
BENJAMIN F,. LEGGETT. 


From the orchard twilights dim 
Comes a cheery morning hymn 
From a glossy preacher trim ; 
’Tis a sermon full ot art, 
Always clinching every part 
With a question for the heart: 
*“ Will you? Will you? 
Sweetly, truly, Will you? Will you?” 


Never does he seem perplexed 
With the meaning of his text, 
Or the part that follows next. 
Song and sermon still outpour, 
And, the exhortation o’er, 
Comes the question as betore, — 
* Will you? Will you? 
Sweetly, truly, Will you? Will you?” 


Cat-birds listen in the gloom, 

Ground-birds in the clover bloom, 

And the captive in my room ; 
His no foolish preaching vain, 
Though with one concluding strain, 
And the questioning refrain, — 
“Will you? Will you? 

Sweetly, truly, Will you? Will you?” 


Will you always, stanch and true, 
Follow duty’s golden clue 
Sweetly all the journey through ? 
Will you always, brave and strong, 
Shun the thorny ways of wrong ? 
Answer me the robin’s song, 
* Will you? Will you? 
Sweetly, truly, Will you? Wiillyou?” 
— Young People’s Weekly. 





A CUP IN THE HILLS 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


66 HE GIANT’S CUP” is a crystal 

pond about half-way up the side 
of Saltash Mountain. The mountain is 
the giant, and he carries his cup at his 
belt, with a marvelous dexterity in keep- 
ing it always full and never spilling it 
over. There are about five acres of water 
in the pond (country people always meas- 
ure water as well as land by the acre), and 
those five liquid acres are ‘‘ planted,’’ not 
with oats or corn or barley, but with trout 
—red-spotted, lusty, toothsome brook 
trout, grown to enormous size in the clear, 
pure, wholesome waters of the ‘‘Cup,”’’ 
where an abundance of food comes to 
them from the “leaching out’’ of the 
shores and the falling to pieces in the 
water of decayed and wormy logs. Ten 
years ago there was not a trout in the 
Giant’s Cup, but some enterprising fisher- 
men in a neighboring village leased the 
water and stocked it with fingerlings ; 
and since then its fame as a fishing 
ground has spread far and wide, and 
geeatly esteemed is the privilege of drop- 
ping line and hook in its crystal depths 
fora day. 

I shall never forget a certain June day 
spent on the pond with one of the village 
fishermen and his thirteen-year-old boy. 
The boy was always taken along by his 
father as a ‘‘ mascot,’’ and so thoroughly 
established was the old fisherman’s faith 
in what he called ‘ boy luck,’’ that he 
told me he would ‘ almost as soon think 
of going without bait as without Ned.”’ 

We started before daylight from the 
village as, according to time-honored tradi- 
tion, one ‘* must get to fishing at sunrise if 
you are going to catch them when they 
are biting.’’ This same strenuous philos- 
ophy seems to extend to all enterprises 
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in the country, and is, I doubt not, one of 
the thorns of the ‘‘terrible conscience for 
labor,’’ which a writer ascribes to New 
Englanders. That there is any intrinsic 
value in the daybreak philosophy I am 
inclined to doubt, however; for, accord- 
ing to my observation, there is more 
nerve-energy lost between the first peep of 
day and a reasonable breakfast hour than 
is ever regained in practical results. 

We had breakfast by candle-light, nev- 
ertheless, and rattled out of the village in 
my host’s Concord buggy at four o’clock 
A. M. by my watch. A seven-mile climb 
up the mountain road, during which 
I alternately admired and pitied the 
muscular power and endurance of our 
horse, brought us to the Giant’s Cup; and 
at half past five we pushed the old flat- 
bottomed boat out from shore and 
dropped our lines into the pond. 

The sun was just coming up over the 
glistening woods, and the birds were in 
full choir. It seemed to me that I had 
never heard such a heavenly chorus of 
praise going up to God. My rod lay across 
my lap, my forefinger ‘‘ stopping’’ the 
line just above the reel, mechanically 
awaiting the tremor which announces 
that a fish is nosing and nibbling the bait, 
preparatory to the twanging bite that sets 
every angler’s nerves a-tingle. But fora 
time I forgot that I was fishing. My 
heart and soul were not in it, but caught 
up with the glorious morning hymn of the 
birds. On one side of the pond a hermit 
thrush was pouring out that inexpressible 
song whose notes can be likened only to a 
combination of the violin and flute tones 
—the purity and sweetness of the one 
united with the smoothness and richness 
of the other. Nearer at hand a brown 
thrush was lifting up his less ethereal but 
more vivacious and buoyant song, and 
close beside him, like a kind of choir- 
master, a chewink beat time for all the 
singers with his clear, precise double note. 
A couple of vireos back in the woods were 
bidding each other a loving good morning ; 
a robin (for there are plenty of robins in 
the New England backwoods) was trill- 
ing his idyllic matins from a birch top; 
and a song sparrow, like a piccolo player, 
pierced the chorus through and through 
with his fine, shrill cadenzas. Then there 
were the innumerable songsters in the 
background, whose notes could not be 
distinguished in the rich medley —a 
whole company of trained and sym- 
pathetic accompanists, like the finest 
orchestra in the world. Ah! it was enough 
to make one forget even the rare delights 
of trout fishing in a mountain pond girdled 
with primeval woods. It was something 
worth getting up at three o’clock and 
riding seven miles through the damp 
woods to hear. To me it was ample com- 
pensation for the fact that not a trout 
nibbled our bait until broad nine o’clock 
in the forenoon. 

Now be it understood that trout fishing 
in a pond is by no means the same thing 
as trout fishing in running water. A trout 
conforms to his surroundings in many re- 
spects — coloring, for instance, and mo- 
tion. In dark colored water a trout is 
dark skinned. In clear water he is paler, 
more golden in hue. In quick water a 
trout is quick of movement, impulsive, 
darting. In continuously still water he 
grows sluggish, leisurely, deliberative. 
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Whereas a brook trout in his native ele- 
ment is the quickest of all fish to seize a 
bait, if he is going to bite at all, in still 
water he becomes the most tardy and con- 
servative of the finny tribe. My host told 
me that he had sometimes sat from five 
o’clock in the morning until five o’clock 
in the evening in his boat on the pond, 
and then got his first bite, after which he 
landed eight big trout in succession. So 
the reader will see that for a test of the 
fisherman’s proverbial patience nothing 
quite equals pond fishing for brook trout. 

We waited, as I said, until nine o’clock 
for our first bite ; and then the boy, the 
mascot, suddenly caught up his rod, which 
had been resting on the gunwale of the 
boat, and ‘‘ snubbed,’’ as the local fisher- 
men say, With all his might. Instantly 
the slender tip of the rod bent in crescent 
shape, and the line began traveling back 
and forth through the water with that 
tremulous, erratic motion which proclaims 
to the experienced fisherman that a big 
fellow has the hook firmly bedded in his 
mouth. 

“ Pa!’ cried the boy. It was the only 
word spoken. The veteran calmly drew 
in his line and laid his rod across the 
thwarts. Then he picked up the landing- 
net and stood waiting to see on which side 
the struggling trout would consent to be 
brought up to the boat. The boy was a 
cool-headed little chap, and he played his 
fish well. Several times he checked a 
rush for an adjacent snag, and once his 
reel sang out merrily, as he gave the big 
trout line enough for a slanting plunge 
straight down to the bottom. Then, inch 
by inch, he coaxed his fish nearer the 
boat, tiring him out meanwhile, until we 
could all see the broad-backed captive 
sailing near the surface, and now and 
then making a feeble effort to dive under 
the boat. Suddenly the old fisherman 
dipped the landing-net, pushed it under 
the trout, and brought him up flopping in 
the meshes. A moment later he lay shin- 
ing at our feet — a three-pounder and a 
‘*jim-dandy,’’ as the veteran said. Where- 
at the boy’s face shone like a polished 
apple, and he went to pinning a fresh 
worm on his hook. 

So the sweet, still summer day slipped 
by — and we got that one big trout only ! 
But how richly were we all satisfied ! — 
the boy because he had caught a “ jim- 
dandy ;’’ the veteran because his faith in 
boy-luck had been vindicated, and by his 
own boy, too; and I because I had been 
all day close to the heart of nature, had 
heard the birds sing, had watched the sun 
building his grand arch over the wilder- 
ness undimmed by smoke, had drunk in 
peace to my soul and health to my body, 
and basked in the stillness where God de- 
lights to speak. 

We rattled homeward at a lively pace 
down the mountain road, the sure-footed 
horse having little to do but guide the 
buggy and keep the jerking shafts from 
picking him up bodily. The boy nestled 
between us on the wagon seat, with a far- 
away look in his eyes, which sprang, no 
doubt, from wondering what his mother 
would have for supper. Albeit we had 
enjoyed an excellent lunch on the 
‘‘Cup,”’ my own appetite made me 
a sympathetic interpreter of the lad’s si- 
lence. The veteran smoked his pipe, 
drove with a sure hand, and talked ex- 
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haustively and discerningly of fishing. 

‘‘ But I don’t know what I shall do 
when my boy wears out,’’ he declared at 
last, pathetically. ‘‘He’s coming up 
pretty fast, and in four or five years won't 
be worth a shuck to fish—no more than 
[ be.”’ 

Whereupon the boy grinned and thrust 
his elbow into the veteran’s ribs. ‘ Oh, 
pa!’’ he cried. And the old man winked 
at me over the tattered straw hat that 
bobbed between us. 


Hyde Park, Vt. 





FREE INDEED 
REV. PAGE MILBURN, A. M. 


() F the many pathetic tales told of the 
religious life of some of the Negro 
slaves in the days ‘before the wuar,’’ the 
following is one of the most touching. It 
is especially interesting at this time when 
the recurrence of the dies dierum in the 
history of the American people reminds 
us that this is supposed to be ‘‘ the land of 
the free and the home of the brave.”’ 

A Southern planter, the owner of many 
slaves and of hundreds of acres of fertile 
fields, for some time prior to the beginning 
of the Civil War had been suspicious that 
there was trouble brewing among his 
slaves. He had given permission to them 
to hold religious services once a week in 
one of the old tobacco-houses, and he had 
noticed that these meetings were very 
popular. He did not, however, believe 
that the Negroes were altogether genuine 
in their pretensions that they loved to 
spend half the night in ‘‘de wushup ob 
Gawd,” as old Ned, the oldest and the 
leader of the slaves, vehemently declared. 
So ‘‘ Massa John’’ determined to investi- 
gate. 

One Sunday night he waited until the 
meeting was well ‘‘under way’ (not 
everybody knows what that means), and 
then betook himself to an obscure outside 
corner of the building where he might 
hear everything. They were singing, 
lustily singing, ‘‘ The Old Ship of Zion,’’ 
as only the Negroes could or can sing it 
One of the things to be lamented is that the 
old Methodist choruses once so familiar in 
the South are dying out with the demise 
of the older generations. 

The song ceased, and old Ned led the 
brethren in prayer. He prayed long and 
he prayed loud. The master, listening at 
a chink in the wall very near to the spot 
where Ned was kneeling, had no difficulty 
in hearing every word. Great was his 
amazement at the old slave’s acquaintance 
with the Scriptures, and at his earnestness 
and simple, childlike faith. Nothing, 
however, moved him until Ned began to 
touch on the subject of their slavery. He 
told God how kind their master was to 
them, giving them good cabins to live in, 
plenty of good food to eat, and comfortable 
clothes to wear. 

‘‘ But, Lawd, we is slabes! We is in 
bondage [‘‘ Dat we is, Lawd,’’ came from 
many voices in corroboration]. How 
long, O Lawd! how long?” cried out the 
old Negro with a wail. ‘‘ O good Lawd! 
hasten long de day wen we-uns shall all 
be free men an’ women an’ chilluns. Till 
dat day do come, O Lawd, we all will be 
good an’ min’ our massa an’ show him 
dat we-uns is worf lubbin an’ er carin’ fer. 
An’, O Lord, bless our dear massa! We is 
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slabes, but we is lubbers ob de Lawd. 
Massa John can’t keep we-all from lubbin 
Jesus an’ er keepin’ His commander- 
ments. Our souls is free, aldough our 
bodies isn’t. But, Hebbenly Father, Massa 
John is er slabe ter sin, de wuss kind ob 
slabery. [‘‘ Dat he is,’’ and ‘* Dat’s so,’’ 
responded the old men.| lLawd, bless 
Massa John an’ gib himefreedom. Dear 
Jesus, set him free. If you set him free, 
he will be free indeed. Dat’s what de 
good Book sez. Set Massa John free. 
He’s got some mighty bad habits. Old 
Ned dassent tell yer wat dey is, but, O 
Lawd, dey is known ter de all-wise Gawd. 
Dey hold him tight, an’ won’t let him lub 
de Lawd, an’ be free. O Lawd, set him 
free !’’ 

Great enthusiasm swept the place. 
‘* Amen !’’ ‘‘ Dat’s so!’’ ‘‘ Answer prayer, 
Lawd!’’ ‘Do, Lawd!”’ and other ejacula- 
tions punctuated Ned’s prayer, but did not 
in any wise disturb him. ‘‘ Massa John ’’ 
forgot the purpose of his visit. Conviction 
for sin took possession of him. His soul 
was troubled. He did not stay to hear the 
conclusion of the prayer. He hastened 
homeward, entered his bed-chamber, shut 
the door, locked it, and then in a passion 
paced the floor. The religious fervor of his 
slaves had settled once for all his suspicions 
of their fidelity ; but their appreciation of 
the real character of freedom amazed him. 
Old Ned’s reference to him as a sinner and 
a slave angered him, although he could 
not deny the truth. All night long there 
was a struggle between his pride and his 
conscience. At early morning truth con- 
quered. He sent for Ned, told him what 
he had heard, and before the dumfounded 
servant of the Lord Jesus had time to 
make explanations, begged him to con- 
tinue to pray for him then and there. 

Together they two, master and slave, 
knelt and prayed, old Ned leading. Before 
the mercy-seat their relations to each other 
became somewhat confused. Ere long the 
burden of sin rolled off ‘‘ Massa John’s ”’ 
soul, and he was free. 

We are told that James II. on his 
death-bed said to his son: “ There is no 
slavery like sin, and no liberty like God’s 
service.’”’ Ye American citizens, boast no 
longer of your freedom! On the anniver- 
sary of national independence, let your 
cry go up to the throne of héavenly power 
and grace, and pray that from your 
hands, your feet, your brain, your heart, 
the shackles of sin may be broken off, and 
ye yourselves set free from the bondage of 
Satan. Be free men indeed. 


Washington, D.C. 





WHAT DO METHODISTS MEAN 
BY CONVERSION ? 


REV. J. J. HILL. 


LITTLE late in the day to raise 

such a question, some one may 
say; and yet there are not wanting indi- 
cations that in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church there is a decided want of agree- 
ment on the meaning of the word ‘‘con- 
version.’’ Dr. Buell has recently presented 
to the church, through the press, some 
statistics of conversions, resulting from the 
labors of preachers who were formerly 
students of the Boston School of Theology. 
These statistics go to show that the labors 
of the former students, who are supposed 
to be adherents of and believers in the 
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higher criticism and its conclusions, have 
not been wanting in evangelistic zeal. 
The average of conversions is exceedingly 
high. 

A *“‘mission’’ was recently held in the 
great Trinity Church in Denver, conduct- 
ed by two of our Bishops. In an article 
criticising this movement it was stated 
that the Gospel was not preached, and 
could not be with hope of success in this 
great ¢hurch in Denver, as it was preached 
elsewhere, but that lectures and popular 
talks on Sunday evenings were relied on 
to fill the house. The impression was left 
by these articles not only that the ‘‘ mis- 
sion ’’ was not much of a success, but that 
revivals, conversions, etc., were unknown 
in the church. The pastor of the church 
in question, Dr. Cobern, replying to these 
strictures, says that during his term there 
he has “received several hundred proba- 
tioners into the church. These conver- 
sions have, however, taken place quite as 
frequently in the class-meeting, prayer- 
meeting and the Epworth League service, 
or in the pastor’s study, as during special 
revival seasons.’’ Now while it is not de- 
nied, indeed is claimed,{that the normal 
state of the ideal church is one in which 
conversions may and do occur at any and 
all times and at all services, nevertheless 
the use of the expression, ‘‘ these conver- 
sions,’’ following and referring to the word 
‘‘ probationers’? in the previous sentence, 
taken in connection with the statements 
of the one who had criticised adversely 
both the ‘‘ mission’’ and the regular work 
of Trinity Church, show that those dis- 
cussing the matter have quite different 
views of the meaning of the word ‘ con- 
version.’’ 

Are weto consider as converted those 
who join the church on probation? Are 
we even warranted in considering those 
converted who are received into full mem- 
bership? It all depends on what you 
mean by conversion. 

Many have the following view of con- 
version: The process began with a deep 
conviction ot sinfulness, which led the 
sinner to repentance. This was accom- 
panied by confession to God, but before 
men. The old-fashioned ‘‘ mourners’ 
bench "’ afforded the opportunity for this, 
as those who were convicted came out 
publicly and knelt there. Earnest prayer, 
into which the whole soul of the penitent 
was put, was offered for forgiveness; faith 
was exercised by the penitent; and when 
the point was reached at which the pen- 
itent trusted his case completely in the 
hands of God, with faith in His promises 
of salvation, then there came a complete 
relief from the burden of conviction which 
had up to this time oppressed him. It 
was a relief to his sorrowing spirit as clear 
and as definite as that occasioned to the 
senses by the removal of a physical burden 
from the back. There was a complete 
change of feeling on the part of the pen- 
itent toward God, whom he now loved 
but before had feared, if not hated ; toward 
sin, Which previous to his conviction he 
had loved, but now hated; and toward 
righteousness, which he now loved, but 
before had, if not hated, at least had no 
affection for. His changed feeling toward 
God was his own spirit’s witness to his 
sonship, and to this was added the witness 
of the Holy Spirit, in a consciousness of a 
comforting fatherly love which was as 
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real to his spirit as might be the arms of a 
loving earthly father to his body if his 
father should embrace him. This is what 
has béen meant by the great majority of 
Methodists when they have spoken of 
conversion. It is true it embraces a num- 
ber of acts and experiences that are sepa- 
rated theologically. But what we are now 
endeavoring to determine is the meaning 
of the term conversion in its popular 
pulpit use among Methodists — that is, 
among some Methodists. 

But quite a different meaning attaches 
to the term as used by some Methodist 
preachers and writers. Sin itself, under 
the evolution theory, is not and cannot be 
regarded as something so very blame- 
worthy. It is merely the survival of 
some traits of the animal in man. If it is 
not good in the making, it is at least only 
the remnant of animalism in man which 
evolution has not had time enough as yet 
to eliminate. So it is futile to expect 
much conviction or penitence. But men 
may realize that they ought to progress 
faster toward an ideal state than they are 
now, many of them at least, doing. So 
we have the church and its religion. We 
have Christ who is a perfect model, and 
who, in the process of evolution, has ap- 
peared as a type or example to show us 
what we should strive for in character, 
and to be an inspiration to us to attain to 
that perfection which He exhibits. So we 
‘* accept Christ,’? and endeavor to lead a 
more correct life. His devotion has so 
much moral influence with us as to lead 
us to leave off sinning and try to do more 
nearly right than we have hitherto done. 
He is a Divine Teacher, whose maxims it 
is most advantageous to follow. While it 
is true that humanity is all being slowly 
converted, yet those who actively adopt 
the maxims and follow the lead of Christ 
are being made perfect more rapidly ; and 
as compared with the rest of the world, 
these are converted by simply publicly 
connecting themselves with the Christian 
Church. But even this is not needed in 
all cases, for those who advocate this kind 
of a conversion also hold, as they logically 
must, that many who never make any 
profession of Christianity, never connect 
themselves with the church, are as truly 
Christians as those who do. They must 
thus become converted by some secret 
process, the only outward sign of which is 
the more or less complete adoption of the 
Christian codeof morals. This latter kind 
of conversion differs very materially from 
the former. There is wanting all sorrow 
forsin. The prayer, therefore, for pardon 
is merely a form ; for why pray for that 
for which we do not feel any particular 
need? There is no humiliating confession 
on our part. For we feel no need of this, 
either. The ‘‘ faith ’’ of the new conver- 
sion consists in a belief that if we under- 
take to do better than we have been doing, 
that is all any reasonable divine Being 
can ask of us, and that therefore we may 
trust —in our good intentions and more 
correct life, and all will be well. There is 
no sense of removal of a burden, for none 
has been felt. There is no change of the 
nature in its likes and dislikes ; we love 
the evil things as we did before, but from 
motives of policy and self-advantage we 
abstain from them. There is no witness 
of the Spirit. And if we trouble ourselves 
about the absence of this, we are told by 
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some scholars that after all the ‘‘ witness 
of the Spirit ’’ is only an impression that 
some people may have, and for lack of 
any better way of accounting for it they 
ascribe it to the Spirit. . 

It may readily be seen that with these 
two different views of what conversion 
means, vastly different reports will be 
given of the number of conversions in any 
charge. Every pastor finds people com- 
ing to him and seeking admission to the 
church who have no such experience of 
conversion as is described in the first case. 
Shall he report these as vonversions be- 
cause they have joined the church? If so, 
it will make a great difference in the sum 
total. Or if a preacher holds to the view 
and preaches it that union with the church 
is sufficient to assure conversion, it is more 
than likely that he will find his list cf con- 
versions largely swelled as compared with 
the man who insists on what has been 
called in Methodism a ‘‘ heart experience ”’ 
in conversion. 

Now, while the writer has his own view 
of what conversion really is, he is not 
here concerned to advocate that particu- 
larly. But what he does desire to call 
attention to is ‘the necessity of having 
some understanding as to what we mean 
by conversion, especially when we appeal 
to the statistics of conversion in proof of 
any particular point. 


Sewickley, Pa. 








Bishop Hamilton in Boston 
[Continued from Page 809. | 





brotherhood as exemplified by our church. 
He also spoke strong and positive words in 
behalf of Methodist women. This was a 
torecast of the action of last month which 
makes provision in our organic law for 
women to exercise the legislative func- 
tion. Liberty, equality, fraternity, are the 
great watchwords of the French people. 
There is a liberty, too, of soul, of thought 
and utterance. This is the liberty of our 
greatchurch. ‘The Methodists of Ameri- 
ca are notatraid of limitless investigation ”’ 
— these are the words of one who was well 
fitted to speak. You wonder whether he 
mentioned our episcopate. Did he set forth 
his conception of that for which this stands ? 
His conception of this high office is that if 
there is to be any distinction, itshould be in 
superior nearness to God. May the prayers 
of the church help him to exemplify this 
conception! Were I to go back to the ear- 
ly days of our first acquaintance when you, 
our Bishop, began vour school days, and to 
trace down the history since then, the mem- 
ories would be too much to express. My 
heart goes out in gratitude for the training 
you have had, that you are qualified to rep- 
resent these ideas of brotherhood, equality 
and liberty in the church of God. I pray 
God that you may be led continually, that 
your influence may be ever wider, and your 
powers ever increscent to theend. What ot 
the future? Your answer is ours. I give it 
to you and your new colleagues. The an- 
swer is, ‘‘ Tomorrow, tomorrow, tomorrow,”’ 
looking ever toward the brightening to- 
morrows that are bringing the glories of 
eternity. 

Bishop Mallalieu spoke for the Board of 
Bishops: Very little is accomplished in 
this world unless some one foresees what 
ought to be, and goes to work to bring it to 
pass. I am looking into the faces of some 
of the prophets. Blood will tell. Bishop 


Hamilton is Scotch-Irish; he is able to 
fight, and as there is plenty of opportunity 
tor such work, we hope much will be done. 
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To all intents and purposes he is a New 
Englander. This portion of our country 
has done more for the world in the last two 
hundred and fifty years than any other 
Similar tract. As a representative of New 
England he has joined a goodly company, 
when you consider those who have been 
chosen Bishops from this portion of our 
land. Soule, Hedding, Baker, Clark, 
Haven, were a noble company. No man 
comes to this office but must feel the in- 
spiration of these men of such tremendous 
achievements. New England provides gov- 
ernors for Cuba and Porto Rico. “ New 
occasions teach new duties.’”’ Oh, for the 
spirit of all that is best in Pilgrim and 
Puritan while we join with our brother in 
marching forward for the conquest of the 
world for Christ! 

Telegrams and letters of congratulation 
were then read by President Atwood. 

Bishop Hamilton said,in part: You do 
me too much honor. I have very much 
sympathy with a brother who said, “* What 
is all this about? All they’ve doneis to 
elect Dave Moore and John Hamilton 
bishops.”” I am amazed that I must bear 
that title. You have rehearsed my history 
and quoted some old speeches which I had 
forgotten, and if there were not some con- 
nection I should think these were prepared 
tor this occasion; but I know you and your 
hearts, and teel that you speak sincere 
words. I believe I have never omitted to 
express my opinions whatever it might cost 
in respect to an office in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Twelve Bishops have 
gone out of the Western Methodist Book 
Concern. You do yourselves honor in 
honoring me, for except for my father and 
mother the people to whom I am indebted 
most are the men of New England. Ido 
not discount Virginia, but on my father’s 
side I came of old New England stock, I 
but came back to the old home of the 
family. My first appointment in New 
England was a charge where I received 
$170 tor eleven months’ work and a present 
from a Chinaman of a suit of clothes; and 
through his endeavors and that of others, in 
a month the salary was made up to $600 for 
the first year. I have the honor to be the 
first graduate alphabetically of the first 
class graduated after its charter from 
Boston University. I made the first speech 
ata graduation held in Music Hall. I was 
at the first meeting of the Methodist Social 
Union. Thirty-two years I have been here, 
and attended funerals of so many of the 
representative Methodist men ot this vicin- 
ity. Boston University is the cause of most 
of the honor which you have given me. I 
am mvre indebted to Gilbert Haven than to 
any other man. Next to him I am indebted 
to President Warren. Long may he live to 
bless our Methodism! Next to him is this 
my beloved friend, Bishop Mallalieu. I do 
no violence to others in paying tribute to 
him for his steadfast faithfulness. Boston 
University has more of an influence than 
you think. It has occurred to me that 
I was elected as a representative of special 
ideas. These ideas were also incorporated 
in the organic law at the last General Con- 
terence. I was elected because I represented 
your views. I was elected five times in 
succession on the first ballot to General 
Conference as the representative of your 
views. In 1884 I was an advocate of the 
taking off the time limit for the pastor of 
People’s Church. Before that time I re- 
ceived a woman into the Church St. Church 
who by the quarterly conference was made 
a local preacher. As a result I defended 
Anna Oliver on the floor of the General 
Conference. This led to my forced repre- 
sentation of your views. One result is the 
absorption of so many of your views by the 
General Conference and my standing here. 
It has seemed to me strange that the warm- 
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est messages have come from the represent- 
ative leaders of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. The most conservative men 
have been congratulating me and hurrying 
to assure me that they were among those 
who voted in my favor. Dr. Buckley has 
prided himself in a public speech that he 
voted in my favor. There is one other man 
here who has had a greater power iu shap- 
ing my life. He has taught me how to draw 
near to Him without whom no office can be 
properly filled in this or any other church. 
I refer to Dr. Wm. McDonald. Some of 
these men are very close to me. I beg of 
you to pray tor me that I may know how to 
settle some of those things that a man can 
settle nowhere else except on his knees 
before his God. 

After singing together one verse of “‘ Blest 
be the tie,” the benediction was pronounced 
by Bishop Hamilton. 





The Bishop at First Church, Temple 
Street 

A most interesting service was held Sun- 
day morning, June 24, at which Bishop 
Hamilton preached his first sermon in New 
England since his election to the episco- 
pacy. The church was filled with a great 
congregation, and the service was most 
helpful and inspiring. An interesting inci- 
dent in the service was the baptism by the 
Bishop of his little nephew, the pastor’s 
younger child, three months old, Arthur 
Dean Hamilton. Many old-time triends were 
present to greet Bishop Hamilton. Inter- 
esting and appropriate music was turnished 
by the choir, assisted by a special quartet 
and the Young Ladies’ Octet. The chancel 
and altar were protusely decorated with 
flowers. 

The Bishop preached from the text, “ All 
things are delivered unto me of my Father” 
(Matt. 11:25). His subject was, the * Sov- 
ereignty of the Son of Man ” — His author- 
ity and dominion ; not the personal reign 
ot the temporal king, but the final, all-per- 
vasive and persuasive power and influence 
ot His teachings and spirit, found in the su- 
premacy of Christianity — Christian civili- 
zation, Christian commerce, and Christian 
character, the only ultimate outcome to 
human history. Hesaid: He must reign 
whose right it is to reign. There is a single 
alternative to the world-wide conquest and 
universal supremacy of the Christian re- 
ligion. It is to be found at man’s extrem- 
ity in absolute atheism. ‘* Despair is the 
only genuine atheism.’”’ Christianity has 
demonstrated itself to be a conquering pres- 
ence. It began in the state committed to 
paganism. Apparently the weakest of 
torces confronted the strongest. In less than 
three hundred years the Epistles of its first 
Apostle to the Gentiles were the statutes of 
empire. The secret of its power is God in 
this world. Christianity is the natural re- 
ligion ot man, and is, therefore, in harmony 
with all the laws of his being and state. 
Christianity is only nature’s theology. All 
things are Christian by the right of eminent 
domain; nay, by the right of kindred 
essence, filial reverence and response Chris- 
tians everywhere thus accept Christianity, 
and to them there can be no thought of 
failure. “In the perspective of inspired 
vision the kingdoms of this world are 
already the kingdoms of God and of His 
Christ.” 

I know the claim which is often made 
under the wrong impression of liberal and 
charitable forbearance. It is said by appar- 
ently intelligent persons that Christian peo- 
ple have no business in pagan countries. If 
China, for instance, may choose to exclude 
Christian missionaries and Christian civili- 
zation, that is her concern alone, and should 
be ot no manner ot interest or importance to 
the rest of the world. But paganism isa 
plague, and is entitled to no quarter. Itis 
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an unlawful contagion. When the world’s 
populations in their approach to each other 
have come to elbows, the pagan nations can 
no more withstand the argument and con- 
test for the survival of the fittest than Chris- 
tian nations. The struggle is inevitable. 
Where there is only one truth and one life 
and one government which is righteous, it 
will in the very essence be monarch of all 
the rest. No nation has the right to be for- 
ever wrong; no people have the right any- 
where to protect, propagate, or even main- 
tain, a plague. And the moral or intellect- 
ual plague is more a menace than the mor- 
tal disease. ‘* We must choose between the 
two alternatives — Christianity everywhere 
or Christianity nowhere.” Whatever is 
true we are bound to teach. None of us liv- 
eth to himself. The measure of one's zeal 
then becomes one’s duty. Distance has 
nothing to do with one’s Wuty. The 
weapons are not carnal. But the issue may 
appeal to the sword in self-defense. The 
issue is now on in China. There will be 
massacre, but there will be revolution in 
China. All achievements will be by faith. 
This is the victory that overcometh the 
world. Already the world has lost confi- 
dence in paganism, disbelief, sin and sin- 
ning. The:Man of Nazareth now has right of 
way. There will be no ultimate victory in 
our day. But be not ignorant of this one 
thing — that one day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years. 





The Bishop at People’s Temple 


The “* People’s Bishop ” is the appropriate 
title Rev. L. H. Dorchester gave Bishop 
Hamilton when introducing him at People’s 
Temple last Sunday night. Dr. Hamilton 
has always identified himself with the 
people’s interests — black people, poor peo- 
ple, and women people; he founded the 
People’s Church in this city, and has ever 
shown such a democratic spirit that he may 
well be called the “ People’s Bishop.” A 
large audience gathered on a hot summer 
night to hear Bishop Hamilton at his old 
church. The vast auditorium was nearly 
full. The large platform was profusely 
decorated with ferns, roses, daisies and cut 
flowers, presenting a most attractive ap- 
pearance. Mr. George F. Washburn in a 
graceful speech presented the church with 
the Bishops’ chair which he purchased at 
the General Conference, and for which he 
paid $100. The pastor responded with 
appropriate words. The music was of a 
very high order, consisting of strong chorus 
and solo selections, under the direction of 
Prof. Warren W. Adams, the Temple 
chorister. 

At the close of the service the people were 
given opportunity to meet the Bishop, who 
with Mrs. Hamilton and the Bishop’s son, 
Gordon, stood within the altar rail, and 
nearly the entire congregation came for- 
ward to greet them. As the people passed, 
the flowers used for decorations were given 
the ladies by Mrs. Washburn and her 
daughter, Virginia. The whole affair, 
though informal, was really a most hearty 
and enjoyable popular reception. 

The Bishop preached a strong sermon; it 
was all that could be desired even from a 
Bishop. It was of episcopal dimensions in 
its thought and effectiveness, holding the 
closest attention of the large audience from 
beginning toend. His text was Gal. 3: 28: 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female; for they are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” This is the first Christian century, 
characterized as is no other by its human- 
ities as well as divinities. Christianity has 
gotten out of doors, and like the Master is 
going about doing good. In this country and 
century is to be seen the largest realization 


ot Paul’s prophecy. There are tour great 
epochal movements to be noted in the 
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progress of Christian civilization in this 
century: The first is suggested by the 
words, “neither Jew nor Greek.” The 
Jew came over in the “ Mayflower,” num- 
bering today about 15,000,000; he is the na- 
tive American citizen, taking special pride 
in his being a native American. The 
Greek did not come over in the “ May- 
flower,’”’ but has been coming over in near- 
ly every boat since. He did not come from 
Greece. Some of him came from Ireland, 
and this last year he came mainly from 
Italy. He is the alien. How the people 
are gathering here—a greater gathering ot 
diverse peoples than any since the Tower 
of Babel. And in this same century we 
find the great missionary movements — all 
ot which are tending to obliterate national 
distinctions and separations. The second 
epochal movement is seen in the abolition 
of American slavery,so that we know no 
more distinctions like ‘* bond or free.’”’ The 
black man has been set tree by Christian 
redemption and political emancipation. 
The third e hal movement is well under 
way, though not yet fully wrought out, 
tending to do away with the class distinc- 
tions of **male and female.’’ Woman is 
being treed trom the narrow limits which 
she has always suffered, and now she is 
being admitted into many professions and 
ublic functions. Up to sixty years ago in 
tngland women lived in some of the 
mines, and children were born there. Five 
thousand Anglo-Saxon women thus lived, 
like beasts of burden, until sixty years 
ago, when the law prohibited it. The 
Bishop told how some English preachers 
visiting at his home in this city stuck their 
shoes outside their room, and said, “* You’ll 
have your maid clean them betore morn- 
ing.” Dr. Hamilton said. ‘I wonder how 
long I’d have had a maid if I asked her to 
do it?” He also spoke of the barmaids all 
over England using the wiles of women to 
lead youth to a drunkard’s grave. To 
show that even in this country woman has 
not been entirely freed, he said: “ Here 
am I,in a church which officially doesn’t 
think a woman any more fit to preach than 
asinner! I have wondered what would 
happen if God should call a woman to 
preach in our church—it the whole ma- 
chinery would go to pieces.” The last 
great epochal movement is an effort to real. 
ize social unity, seeking the equalization of 
seg ae tor all men to makea living. 
is movement is indicatedin the unrest 
exhibited in strikes, like those at Home- 
stead and Chicago, Coxey’s army, and the 
like. The end wiil not be reached until all 
are made one, without class or other dis- 
tinctions. This is the last battle of the 
century, and our only hope of victory is in 
the Gospel ot Jesus Christ. 





The Bishop at Preachers’ Meeting 


The devotions were led by Rev. Williar 
McDonald, D. D. A collection was taken 
to aid a “* mother in Israel,’”’ whose case was 
resented by Rev. M. G. Prescott, pastor of 

arkman St. Church. It was also recom- 
mended that the churches next Sunday de- 
vote the collection for the poor to this cause. 
A resolution was adopted commending Rev. 
Dr. W. H. Daniels to our churches and to 
the managers of the various camp-meet- 
ings, recommending that he be invited to 
present the cause of the India famine sut- 
ferers, and receive offerings tor the same. 

Bishop Mallalieu was introduced and 
made a few felicitous and eloquent remarks 
in regard to the new honors that have come 
to New apeene Methodism in the election 
of Rev. John W. Hamilton, D. D., to the 
episcopacy. After a few words by the pres- 
ident of the Meeting, Bishop Hamilton was 
introduced and was received with hearty 
and prolonged applause. He thought there 
was great danger of overloading a title. He 
was preparing to wear in his hat a Script- 
ure motto. ** Let no man think more highly 
ot himselt than he ought to think.” In view 
of the greatness of the West, he thought it 
was a special honor for New England to 
have another rare ep upon the epis- 
copal board. e said that New England 
has ideas as well as numbers, and tor this 
reason she still claims recognition. The 
representatives of New England among the 
leaders of the church stand for issues as 
well as ideas. He felt that he had been re- 
—a sent to General Conference because 

e stood for an issue. He stood for the ad- 
mission of women to the General Conter- 
ence so long that, atter he was elected Bish- 
op, they decided to let all the women come 
in with him. He said one ot the first ques- 
tions he had to meet, after his election, was 
that of the —— heresy in Boston Univer- 
sity, from which he had graduated. He pbe- 
lieved in the freest spirit of investigation, 
and that no limitations should be placed 


upon a Met hodist minister’s search after 
truth, 
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THE FAMILY 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 
EMMA C. DOWD. 


Independence Day has come ! 
Blow the trumpet, beat the drum ! 
Make the cannon boom and roar! 
Servitude is ours no more. 

Shout, ye people, shout and sing ! 
Freedom, freedom is our king. 
Celebrate, O great and small, 
Patriotism’s festival ! 


Independence Day is here! 

Ring the message loud and clear ! 

Let each beltry’s iron tongue 

Praise the creed our mothers sung ! 
Float the flag, illustrious, free, 
Emblem ot our liberty ! 

That for which our fathers fought 
Hold as something God hath wrought. 


Meriden, Conn, 


Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 








I said it to the meadow path, 

I say it to the mountain stairs, — 
The best things any mortal hath 

Are those which every mortal shares. 

— Lucy Larcom, 
* 
* * 
There is no load a man carries so heavy 
as selt.— 7. 7. Munger, D. D. 


«*% 


Not in the tull lite, but jin the emptied 
one; not in the sunny path, but in the 
shadowed one, ... will you find that rare 
plant growing most prolifically which 
Jesus called Blessedness.— Rev. F. B. 
Meyer. 


a *% 


There can be no morning glory except a 
night has preceded. As the eagle stirreth 
up—tears to pieces—the nest that the 
young eagles may fly, so the Lord may 
utterly break up the home in Egypt that 
Israel may go into Canaan, break up the 
world that men may find the new earth and 
heaven. — Bishop Warren. 

aw - SS 

When your burden is heaviest, you can al- 
ways lighten a little some other burden. At 
the times when you cannot see God, there is 
still open to you this sacred possibility — 
to show God. Let this thought, then, stay 
with you: there may be times when you 
cannot find help, but there is no time when 
you cannot give help. — George S. Merriam, 

* * * 

Whether we like it or not, we live in glass 
houses. The mind, the memory, the soul, 
is simply a vast chamber paneled with 
looking-glass. And upon this miraculous 
arrangement and endowment depends the 
capacity of mortal souls to “ reflect the 
character of the Lord.’”? — Drummond. 

*% ° * 

The Lord is thy Keeper —thy Watchman. 
The figure is tamiliar in Palestine, espe- 
cially where the tents of the nomads lie. 
The camp or flock lies low among the tum- 
bled hills,unable to see far, and subject in the 
intricate land to sudden surprise. But the 
sentinels are posted on eminences round 
about, erect and watchful. This is the figure 
which the Psalmist sees his help assume 
upon the skyline to which he has lifted his 
eyes. — George Adam Smith. 

id * 

On my country’s birthday . .. I mayask 
you for your prayer in her behalf. That on 
the manifold and wondrous chance which 
God is giving her — on her freedom (for she 
is free, since the old stain of slavery was 
washed out in blood); on her unconstrained 
religious life ; on her passion tor education, 
and her eager search tor truth ; on her jeal- 
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ous care for the poor man’s rights and op- 
portunities ; on her countless quiet homes 
where the future generations of her men are 
growing; on her manufactures and her 
commerce; on her wide gates open to the 
east and to the west ; on her strange meet- 
ings of the races out of which a new race is 
slowly being born ; on her vast enterprise 
and her illimitable hopetulness — on all 
these materials and machineries of man- 
hood, on all that the life of my country 
must mean for humanity, I may ask you to 
pray that the blessing of God the Father of 
man, and Christ the Son of man, may rest 


forever. — Phillips Brooks. 
* 


* * 
Light of the World, whose glory shines in 
the tace of Jesus Christ, grow in our dark- 


ness to the splendor of the pertect day! 
Thou dwellest in mystery of light, and we 
reach up toward Thee in full assurance of 
Thy presence and Thy will to make us 
pure. Disperse our fears. Transform our 
ambitions. Teach us to leave the paths of 
shadow for the way of truth. Help us to 
trust Thee wholly and to take each step Thy 
wisdom shows in quiet confideuce and joy- 
ful hope, assured of Thee whatever else may 
fail. May the revelation of Thyself through 
us grow ever clearer as we walk with Thee. 
Let it shine in common things and quiet 
hours, from Thee tous; from us, by Thee, 
to those who need and see Thee not, that we 
may show Thy glory and be made par- 
takers ot the joy of Christ. Amen! — Closet 
and Altar. 


BRIGHTON’S GLORIOUS NEW 
FOURTH 


ADA MELVILLE SHAW. 


OOD news can fly just as fast as its 
opposite, and the “ country town’’ 
of today must be asleep, indeed, that does 
not hear the glad notes of good happen- 
ings almost as quickly as the alert me- 
tropolis. And often a bit of news, good or 
bad, gets more respectful attention in the 
smaller towns than in the cities where so 
much is going on and which are more un- 
wieldy every way. 

Thus it came to pass that when a ‘‘new”’ 

national holiday came to be talked about — 
a Fourth of July celebration that was to be 
characterized by greater dignity in action 
and by a more sober record than had too 
often been made — the bustling little vil- 
lage of Brighton seized upon the good sug- 
gestion with avidity. Whatever the rest 
of the world — Uncle Sam’s big world — 
did or did not, Brighton would have a 
New Fourth. 
Old Father Hicks, in very truth the 
‘‘oldest inhabitant,’ nodded his white 
head with sedate approval when a ‘‘ com- 
mittee’’ of the village magnates waited 
upon him for his endorsement. Father 
Hicks could remember when Brighton 
was just a lovely green valley with a 
hunter’s lodge nestling by the busy brook 
that hurried from the heart of Oak Hill 
down to the small river that in its turn 
rippled proudly away to the Mississippi. 
Father Hicks knew all the ‘‘ ins and outs”’ 
of the village history — he had held hon- 
orable place in her simple government and 
had once ‘“‘ gone up”’ to a county election, 
successfully. 

“That’s just right,’ quoth this village 
father. ‘‘I reckon our young folks forgit 
sometimes what we keep the day /ur. 
Certain they ain’t a-thinking very hard of 
the days of ’76 when they put in their hull 
time from midnight setting off the old 
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cannon and wasting good winter’s wood in 
bonfires just for aimless fun. My!’’ con- 
tinued the aged man, meditatively, ‘‘if I 
could only have stood with those who 
heard the Declaration read in ’76, I think 
every Fourth afterwards would be a sol- 
emn time as well as a time of rejoicing. 
Well, boys’? — they were bearded men 


. before him, but they had been babes when 


he was “turning gray’’ — ‘‘do you want 
to know what I would do about making a 
‘New Fourth?’ I’d clean out the saloons, 
that are worse traitors to our pretty village 
than Arnold was in ’81 — yes, worse! He 
could not touch the soul of our liberty, but 
the whiskey makes our boys — and our 
women too, God have mercy on us! — 
things for America, the world, and its Cre- 
ator, to be ashamed of!”’ 

The patriarch had risen in his excite- 
ment, and the waiting committee felt as 
if the Lord’s prophet stood before them 
With an avenging hand stretched out 
toward the place where two saloons were 
flourishing. ‘‘ Look at that flag, boys! 
No, you are men, and I believe you will 
do men’s work, for the Lord hath spoken. 
Look at that flag — bought with blood, 
the noblest blood that ever drenched the 
earth — shall it protect the saloon?’’ 

He paused. His hat was off, and his 
long white locks stirred gently in the 
breeze, the same breeze that lifted a beau- 
tiful American flag, floating it out over 
the roof under which a saloon’s business 
was going on. 

‘When the glad news rang out from 
the old State House, boys, those first notes 
of freedom, what did they mean? Was 
America to be independent to do wrong? 
Had she shaken off the oppressor to put 
on other chains of slavery? Do you re- 
member the old Declaration? Didn’t you 
learn it at the little school over yonder on 
the hill? You can repeat it, Harvey 
Baldwin. Give it to us, lad!” 

And the “ lad,’’ whose fourteen-year-old 
boy was playing ball on the Common, 
bared his head and repeated the dear, 
familiar words: ‘‘. ‘ We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness; that, to se- 
cure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men ’ —”’ 

‘* Mark that, boys! Governments. Not 
law-breakings, not insurrections, not li- 
censes to destroy ‘life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness!’ Boys!— Men! Ban- 
ish those saloons from Brighton, take the 
flag from the enemy of our rights, and in 
the name of Him who created us to be 
noblemen let us have a New Fourth in the 
uplifting of the standard of righteousness 
and freedom.,’’ 

The committee went away stirred, con- 
vinced, but perplexed — perhaps afraid. 
The two saloon-keepers of Brighton were 
licensed. They kept within the letter of 
the law. They were closed on Sunday — 
as far as could be seen. They never sold 
to minors — when they were watched. 
They sold unadulterated goods — there 
was nothing said in the letter of the law 
about goods that adulterated. Jacob 
Toeftner and Joe Bladler were ‘ sober ”’ 
men — as far as could be seen. How 
were their saloons to be closed ? 

There was no appeal to law. An appeal 
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to force was hardly to be thought of. 
Well, they would ‘‘ see’’ and take coun- 
sel. 

Late that night Harvey Baldwin’s four- 
teen-year-old son was carried home with a 
strange sickness upon him — a sickness 
that made light wordscome maudlin from 


his lips and sent his father and mother to - 


their pillows bleeding at heart. 

Tho saloons had nothing to do with it — 
nothing at all! ‘ Boys will be boys, and 
those that want whiskey can get it, saloon 
or no saloon.’’ 

Then a week later, a young girl who 
from birth had never been ‘quite 
right’? was missing from the shelter 
of her humble home. The saloons had 
nothing to do with it — nothing at all! 
They ‘‘ were not responsible for everything 
that went wrong.’”’ They ‘never sold 
whiskey to children or fools.’ Why 
didn’t God take care of such ? It was said 
that He did. 

Then Brightou awoke. 

It was the twenty-seventh of June. 
Young Baldwin had been sent away till 
he should fully recover from his illness. The 
young girl had ‘‘ gone away ”’ never to re- 
turn. The Stars and Stripes floated 
bravely in the sunshine. Jacob Toeffher 
and Joe Bladler were exgerly pursuing the 
enjoyments of life and liberty when a body 
of men, old and young, headed by Father 


Hicks, who leaned but lightly on a com- : 


rade’s strong arm, halted at the crossing of 
the roads on whose diagonal corners the 
saloons were, and called upon ‘ Jake ”’ 
and ‘‘Joe’’ to come out and hear what 
they had to say. 

Certainly! Why not? Jake and Joe 
were law-abiding citizens of Brighton. 
W hatever their fellow citizens were inter- 
ested in, was their interest, too. But the 
two men were, nevertheless, secretly un- 
easy when Father Hicks mounted the 
chair that was provided and began to ad- 
dress the crowd in the name of liberty and 
love and righteousnese. 

The old man’s voice had lost its early 
ring, but every trembling, earnest word 
was clear in the ears of the citizens and 
the saloon-keepers. These last, even, so 
caught the fireof patriotism that burned 
in the speaker’s eyes and in his words that 
they cheered with the crowd — cheered 
for the flag, cheered for their country, 
cheered for the snow-crowned patriarch 
who had not forgotten ’62 and lived in the 
sturdy spirit of 1776. But when Father 
Hicks turned to them personally and 
plead with them as he might have plead 
witha loved but erring son, Jacob and Joe 
felt by turns angry and ashamed. 

When the speech and the plea were 
closed, Harvey Baldwin took his place, 
and from a paper in his hand — a long 
sheet that unrolled and touched the ground 
and lay in a snowy pile there — read these 
simple and unmistakable sentences: — 


** We, the citizens of Brighton, do hereby 
address ourselves to our fellow-citizens, 
Jacob Toeftner and Joe Bladler, asking 
them in the name of God, in the name of 
our sacred homes, and in the name of 
our native land, to deliver into our care, 
tor honorable keeping, the Starsand Stripes 
now floating over the former's saloon. It 
said national colors are not peaveably 
handed over, we, the undersigned, Ameri- 
can citizens, do propose to take them ot our 
own willand power, believing that a sa- 
loon ought not to raise this standard bought 
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with blood over its business that is based 
on wrong. The removal of the national 
colors will be made before this meeting ad- 
journs — that is, before midnight, June 27. 

“* We, the citizens of Brighton, do hereby 
request our fellow-citizens, Jacob Toeffner 
and Joe Bladler, in the name of God, in the 
name of our sacred homes, and in the name 
ot our native land, to close out the saloons 
respectively carried on by them. We pledge 
our honor as American men and women to 
aid Jacob Toeffner and Joe Bladler to estab- 
lish themselves in any honorable business 
they may choose. The aforementioned sa- 
loons are to be closed on or before July 
Fourth. If Jacob Toeffner and Joe Bladler 
do not heed this request, we, the citizens ot 
Brighton,:io hereby declare our intention to 
carry out our own wishes herein expressed, 
and this we will do as peaceably as possi- 
ble.” 


Then followed the names of every sober- 
living, right-respecting man, woman and 
child in Brighton. 

Dead silence followed the reading of the 
wish and will of the saloon-keepers’ ‘‘ fel- 
low citizens.’’ Then Jacob Toeffner 
spoke : — . 

‘You can have the flag — that I have 
no objections to. I have another one !”’ 

There was no provision against this in 
the simply-framed paper that had just 
been read. Joe Bladler chuckled. That 
chuckle loosed tempers and tongues. In 
fifteen minutes the Stars and Stripes were 
hauled down, and it was understood that 
no second American flag should take its 
place. The saloon-keepers were bold men, 
but they knew when to be beaten. 

A copy of the ‘‘ voice of the people ’”’ of 
Brighton was handed to each saloon- 
keeper, and after some earnest, advisory 
words to the two men the company dis- 
persed, carrying with them the redeemed 
national colors. 

So far so good. Would they win the 
second campaign ? 

The praying people of the place spent 
the week before God. The three churches 
were full to overflowing at every service on 
the Sunday before the Fourth. Press and 
pulpit spoke freely — the county press. 
The editor took a room in Brighton’s one 
hotel and stayed to ‘‘ see the fight.’’ He 
was a good man, and the office and force 
of the Weekly Bugle Call were placed at 
the disposal of the leaders of this unique 
rebellion, for the publication of printed 
matter. There was not a word about any 
ill-feeling in the matter. Abuse and in- 
vectives were unheard — outside of the 
saloon. But no one forgot the empty 
chair in the home of a foolish girl and the 
thought of a fresh-cheeked boy laid low 
by whiskey. 

The committee worked day and night. 
Day and night Father Hicks lent himself 
to counsel and prayer. Night and day the 
God of the fatherless and the Rock of De- 
fense of the righteous man kept watch. 
He knew the end from the beginning. In 
Brighton there were puresouls that trusted 
in Him. 

The glorious Fourth dawned in regal 
beauty. Not a firecracker disturbed the 
holy stillness of the “‘ blue day.”’ By 
some means the Chinese explosives had 
been suppressed, and every boy put on his 
honor, The saloon-keepers had no boys. 

At six o’clock the old cannon on the hill, 
draped in the rescued flag, boomed — one 
— two — three — four. At seven o’clock, 
one— two — three — four. At eight o’clock, 
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nine, ten, eleven, twelve, the windows 
rattled and the ground vibrated and hearts 
shook at that inexorable voice that sound- 
ed like a call to judgment. 

The saloons were open, but not one cus- 
tomer was seen to push aside the green 
doors. 

When the cannon ceased booming at 
noon, the Brighton Band took up its sta- 
tion at the crossroads, The people gath- 
ered. Brighton's population was doubled 
that day. Farmers came from all the 
neighboring country. The big wagons were 
filled with men and women and boys that 
were first curious, then awestruck. 

Two men were seen to leave the gathered 
company. One entered one saloon, one 
the other. The band commenced to play 
softly — only a popular air, ‘‘ ’Way Down 
Upon the Swanee Ribber.’’ The crowd 
waited as if it had come there to wait for 
eternity. The earnestness of death sat 
on many brows. 

Before very long two men came out of 
each saloon —the proprietors with the 
escorts that had gone to bid them. The 
men were given seats in the heart of the 
throng. They were quiet ; they dared not 
be otherwise. They were in the presence 
of the very spirit of 1776 and 1862. They 
recognized it, and made no attempt at the 
bold parts they had meant to play. If 
they had friends, their friends dared not 
show themselves, 

“The Swanee Ribber’’ blended softly 
into ‘‘ My Old Kentucky Home”’ and that 
into ‘‘ Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground.”’ 
A psychologist would have known how 
wise the committee had been in this choice 
of music — it unified the throng, the fa- 
miliar airs set irregular pulses beating in 
harmony. ‘ The Star-Spangled Banner ”’ 
rang out, and, as it did, a thousand flags 
leaped out-—-small flags held in a thou- 
sand hands. They waved and fluttered in 
the sunshine, and when the majestic 
strains were saying, — 


“ And the star spangled banner 
In triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free 

And the home of the brave,”’ 
a greater flag was suddenly run out over 
the heads of the crowd ona wire just above 
the two who sat among them so silently 
and so unwillingly. 

“The Star Spangled Banner ’’ dropped 
softly into the old hymn of Zion, ‘‘ Jesus, 
Lover of my Soul,’’ and the crowd stood 
or sat with bared heads until the last note 
throbbed away on the summer air. 

Then stillness settled over all. No one 
moved. Noone spoke. The song of birds 
sounded strangely from the trees. Ten 
minutes passed — twenty — forty — an 
hour. 

The cannon boomed — one — two — three 
— four. 

Ten minutes — twenty — forty —an- 
other hour. 

Thecannon boomed — one — two — three 
— four. 

A stir—a man on his feet — another — 
the saloon-keepers stood side by side. 

‘““My God!” cried Joe, in a suppressed 
voice, ‘‘ let us out of this.’’ 

Some one touched him. It was the 
mother of a foolish girl who would never 
come home again. They had not seen her 
before —these two who had not been “ re- 
sponsible.’’ 

‘* Will you close?’’ she asked in a low 
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tone, speaking as those do who stand 
hushed in the presence of the dead. 

The men sank into their seats. 

Another hour, and the cannon spoke 
again. 

‘* Will you close ?”’ asked another voice. 

Then some one began to pray. Some 
one else. The band played — no, it sobbed 
— ‘* Nearer, my God, to Thee.’’ A sob, a 
cry, a strong man on his knees shaken as 
a little child is shaken by grief or fear. It 
was Jacob. His sobs were drowned by 
the tannon — another hour had gone by. 
Joe covered his face. 

‘* Will you close?” 

‘“Yes, yes! My God, yes! Only let us 
out of this !”’ 

‘You will fulfill the conditions? ”’ 

‘““Yes ! yes! Only — for God’s sake let 
us out !”’ 

Two men — the same ones that had es- 
corted them thither — took the saloon- 
keepers back. Eight men followed Joe 
and his escort. Eight men followed Jacob 
and his escort. A space was cleared. A 
bonfire was prepared. After a time the 
men began to come out of the saloons 
with barrels and casks recently emptied. 
The gutters of the street were running full, 
and no rain had fallen that week. 

The silence was suddenly broken up, 
and while the band nearly burst itself 
over ‘‘ Hail Columbia,’?’ women laughed 
and cried and praised God, men shouted 
or silently clapped hands with victory on 
their pale faces. 

The bonfire pile was ready to light. A 
woman stood by it, some crisp, clean, 
folded papers in hand. They had been 
dipped in the gutter. Some one touched 
the paper with a match, and the mother 
of the girl who was ‘ not there ’’ lighted 
the ‘‘ good ’’ fire with the licenses of Jacob 
and Joe, dipped in the liquor that was 
running harmlessly away. 

Once more the cannon roared, and then 
every boy in Brighton let the spirit of the 
glorious Fourth loose in crackers big and 
little. 

That night on the Common there were 
songs and speeches, but the eloquence of 
Brighton county was put to flight when 
Joe Bladler and Jacob Toeffner stood side 
by side and one said for both: ‘ We are 
glad we are out of it. We are outof it for- 
ever !”’ 

And the curse was out of Brighton to re- 
turn no more, 


Chicago, Ills. 





If She Were a Girl Again 


66 TF I were a girl again I do not think I 
would be quite so set as I was on 
my own intellectual development,” says 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, general secretary of 
the Society of King’s Sons and Daughters. 
*** You think so much of whether people 
are clever or not,’ asa friend of mine said 
to me, when I was a little over twenty, ‘and 
so little of anything else.’ Well, time has 
its revenges ; and I can honestly say that T 
am inclined to think of ‘anything else’ a 
good deal more than of cleverness in the 
men and women that I meet. I think far 
more of cheerfulness and honesty and 
truthfulness and amiability than I did in 
those days, and I would rather that some of 
my young friends were a little less con- 
cerned about being clever and much more 
concerned about being good. 
“T know that it means so much to us in 
our youth that our triends should honor as 
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well as love us; that the world should begin 
to know that we exist! We like to see our 
names in a newspaper or at the head of an 
examination list; we long for the advan- 
tages that other girls have — the lectures, 
the college life, the toreign travel, the elabo- 
rate training in science, music or art. Right 
ambitions enough if they are kept in the 
right place. But how about the years at 
college for which some one else is kept 
toiling in an office or at a desk, breaking 
himself or herself down with overwork for 
love of you? How about the loneliness of 
one whom, perhaps, you leave behind when 
you set forth airily upon your foreign tour? 
You must learn that your own improve- 
ment, your own education and training, 
may not be the thing that you ought to put 
first of all. The cultivation ot your intellect 
is not so important as the cultivation of 
your soul,”’ 





Freedom 


We are not free: Freedom doth not consist 
In musing with our faces toward the Past, 
While petty cares and crawling interests twist 
Their spider threads about us, which at last 
Grow strong as iron chains to cramp and bind 
In formal narrowness heart, soul, and mind. 
Freedom is recreated year by year, 
In hearts wide open on the Godward side, 
In souls calm-cadenced as the whirling sphere, 
In minds that sway the future like a tide. 
No broadest creeds can hold her, and no codes ; 
She chooses men for her august abodes, 
Building them fair and fronting to the dawn ; 
Yet when we seek her we but find a few 
Light footprints, leading mornward through the 
dew ; 
Before the day had risen, she was gone. 
And we must follow; swiftly runs she on, 
And, if our steps should slacken in despair, 
Half turns her face, half smiles through golden 
hair, 

Forever yielding, never wholly won. 

— James Russell Lowell. 





W. F. M. S. NOTES 


—— Intense anxiety is felt for our mis- 
sionaries in China. Prayers are constantly 
put up for their safety. 


—— Mrs. Cornelia Moots, one of the first 
pioneers of the W. F. M.S. to the Philip- 
pines, is the first appointed class-leader in 
those islands. 


—— Miss Josephine Stahl, for over seven 
years connected with our educational work 
in Calcutta and Darjeeling, has been grant- 
ed a furlough. She sailed last month trom 
Bombay for Naples, where she expected to 
meet her sister. After spending a time on 
the Continent and at the Paris Exposition 
she will return to the United States. 


—— Eleven mission boxes for Christmas 
have been sent from Headquarters, 36 
Bromfield St., to the foreign field — two to 
Korea, five to India, and four to China. In 
response to a call for these boxes, thirty- 
five societies responded, and there were 
quite a number of personal contributions. 
Letters have been received, acknowledging 
the receipt of the boxes sent in December, 
all arriving at their destination in April. 


——A new publication of the story of 
Darjeeling by Bishop Warne, has been re- 
ceived — price $1, or to take from the Loan 
Library at the usual rates. 


—— Mrs. Jewell writes from Peking, May 
26: ‘We are in no way discouraged. We 
have just passed through a very blessed re- 
vival which has greatly quickened the lite 
of ourchurch. The fire has spread abroad 
and revivals have followed in other mis- 
sions near by. God may be especially pre- 
paring His chureh tor peculiar trials and 
for better service.”’ 


—— Miss Hartford writes from Ku Cheng, 


April 3: “School opened Feb. 22, and since 
that time I have devoted most of my time 
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to teaching. I am teaching art, and enjoy 
it very much. There is always something 
new to learn iu God’s Word when one pre- 
pares to teach others.” 

Miss Knowles sends interesting ac- 
counts of her opening work in Darjeeling. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


NICK’S LITTLE FLAG 
MRS. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 


E found it lying in the road, tram- 

pled, dusty and soiled. But 

Mammy Snow said she could wash, iron, 
and make it good as new. 

Nick was a pretty little brown boy, 
colored it is true, but not really black. 
Mammy Snow was almost as black as a 
crow. Nick was mammy’s grandson, a 
good boy and a regular little patriot. 

It was two weeks after the 17th of June 
that Nick found the little flag. He wanted 
one on that day, but Mammy Snow was 
too poor to spare even five cents for cele- 
brating on the 17th, so Nick was overjoyed 
to find what must have been a ten-cent 
flag and have mammy say she could bring 
it out all new. 

Mammy did have a few doubts in her 
own mind as to how those red stripes 
would stand ‘‘a downright wetting,’’ but 
she put salt in the water and had it only 
luke-warm, ‘‘ an de colors did stan de wet 
beaut’fly’’--so mammy told Granny 
Skits after the flag was all washed, 
starched and ironed. ‘‘ An dat pick’ninny 
was happy as a clam when he see de flag 
lookin’ plum new,’’ mammy had added 
with a chuckle. 

Yes, Nick was so happy that he told his 
schoolmates the day that school closed all 
about his fine flag and that he was going 
‘to foller the Fourth o’ July percession 
a-wavin of it.”’ 

Sammy Fowler and Tommy Bean lived 
in fine houses up in the village, quite a 
little trudge from Sandy Hollow where 
Nick lived. But the day before the Fourth 
Mrs. Fowler sent Sammy on an errand to 
Sandy Hollow. She was going to have 
company the next day, and wanted 
Mammy Snow to come up and help the 
cook at dinner time. 

Off ran Sammy after Tommy Bean, and 
away they started for the Hollow together. 

As they drew near mammy’s little 
shanty, there on a pole was the fine, clean 
little flag waving away as bravely as could 
be. Sammy did his errand and the boys 
started forhome. All at once they both 
stopped at the same time. 

*'Let’s have some fun with that flag,’ 
said Sammy. 

‘* Just what I was goin’ to say,’’ replied 
Tommy. 

‘* Let’s crawl back,’’ Sammy went on, 
‘* and slyly take down the flag, then hide 
in the bushes and hear Nick roar when he 
finds it gone.’’ 

‘* Yes, let’s,’’ giggled Tommy ; ‘ we can 
crawl back and get it on the pole again 
without any one seein’. Old mammy saw 
us start for home, so she’ll never think 
’twas us took it.’’ 

Back crept the boys, and mammy who 
was at the back of the shanty heard never 
a sound as the little fellows went stealing 
up, caught down the precious flag, then 
rushed into the bushes as fast as their feet 
could carry them. 

They were none too spry. The next 
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moment Nick came hopping along. Then 
he stopped short before the flag-pole, his 
head thrown back, his mouth open, and 
his eyes so big the boys in the bushes had 
all they could do to keep from giggling 
out loud. 

Into the house rushed Nick, and out 
came mammy looking in surprise at the 
bare pole. 

“Oh, it must a-ben de crows carry it 
clean off,’ she said. ‘‘ Yo’ pore chile! 
mammzy’s sorry fer yo.”’ 

Then Nick did roar! ‘‘ Oh, boo, hoo, 
hoo! Yah, ha, ha!’’ he howled, while 
mammy kept up a crooning of “ Sho, 
now! sho, now! Dar, dar! Sho now, 
honey! Oh, sho now!”’ 

But poor little Nick was not to be com- 
forted. He kept up the loud crying until 
his voice gave out, and the last the two 
children saw of him mammy was drag- 
ging him into the shanty, his head still 
back, his eyes rolling, and his shoulders 
shaking with sobs. 

At first Sammy and Tommy had been 
so amused that queer little squeaks of 
laughter might have been heard from the 
bushes had not Nick been making such 
a noise. But after the child had gone 
into the shanty the boys became sober. 
Tommy Bean said: ‘‘Come, Sammy, 
let’s hurry up and carry the flag back.” 

‘Yes, we better,” said Sammy ; 
‘‘p’raps we might creep up softly and 
throw it in the door so’s he’ll be sure to 
see itsoon. Where is it?”’ 

Then there came a great surprise. The 
flag was nowhere to be found. It was 
gone — actually gone! Neither in their 
pockets nor anywhere in the bushes was 
that flag to be found. 

‘‘T wish we’d never touched the 
pesky thing,’’ fretted Sammy. 

‘So do I,’’ echoed Tommy. 

For more than half an hour the boys 
slipped quietly about trying to find the 
lost treasure; then it was getting late, 
and they had to start for home. 

‘‘ What can wedo?’’ asked Sammy. 

‘““We must do something,’’ replied 
Tommy. 

It was going to be very hard to take five 
cents each of their Fourth of July money 
to buy Nick another flag; but these 
thoughtless little boys had been well 
taught, and they knew that what they had 
done was very wrong. So they agreed to 
buy a nice ten-cent flag and carry it to 
Nick early in the morning. 

Now when Sammy and Tommy parted 
that night, they expected to give poor 
little Nick a flag the next morning saying 
they heard he had lost the one he thought 
so much of ; and they hoped in their little 
souls that would end the whole matter. 

But some time after they had 
gone to their beds there came up a 
thunder shower, and as neither of the 
little fellows had ever minded a storm of 
that kind their parents supposed they 
were sound asleep. 

But neither Sammy nor Tommy had 
felt quite easy when they found them- 
selves alone for the night. Sammy had all 
at onee wondered what his father would 
say if he knew about his afternoon’s sport. 
And Tommy had all at once asked him- 
self the same question. But they each 
told themselves it wasn’t a very bad thing 
to do, just to take down a little colored 
boy’s flag. Besides, they meant to make 
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it all right as soon as they possibly could. 
If the mean little old flag hadn’t gone 
and got lost it would have been all right 
and no harm done. 

Yet, it somehow didn’t seem so funny 
—thinking of Nick’s queer howls all 
alone at night as it had to hear them in 
the afternoon. In fact, it didn’t seem 
funny now at all. And who knew but 
that poor disappointed little Nick was still 
sobbing over his lost flag ? 

Just then it began to thunder, and for 
the first time in their lives, Sammy and 
Tommy, in their separate beds and their 
separate homes, did not like to hear it. 

‘“*T never minded the thunder before,’’ 
thought Sammy; and Tommy thought 
the same thing. 

After a while Sammy couldn’t stand it 
any longer and called his father, and at 
the same time Tommy did the same 
thing. Each child told truthfully the 
story of the afternoon. 

Then the good parents showed how un- 
kind they had been and how selfish. 
That was it — unkind and selfish. Just 
to have a little fun themselves, they had 
been really cruel, because they had made 
a poor little boy very unhappy who did 
not begin to have as much to make him 
happy as theydid. Then when the thun- 
der came, conscience began to show them 
how mischievous and naughty they had 
been, and she soon made little cowards of 
them both. And simply buying Nick an- 
other flag was not going to make up for 
the suffering they had caused. And then, 
perhaps another flag would never seem as 
dear to the child as the one that poor old 
mammy had washed with so much care. 

But the boys were told to go to sleep, 
and in the morning it should be decided 
what would better be done. 

The next day something ailed Sammy’s 
trousers when he tried to get into them — 
one leg was stiff and queer. And there, 
caught somehow to the lower facing, was 
that flag, where it had slipped through a 
hole in the pocket! It was all neatly 
folded, and came out looking as nice and 
fresh as ever. 

‘** Now we shan’t have to buy Nick a 
flag,’’? said Sammy ; “ but what shall we 
get, papa? I want to give him something 
to make up for yesterday.”’ 

‘* What are you going to do about tell- 
ing Nick about his missing flag ? ’’ asked 
his papa. 

‘*T thought it all out in the night,’’ 
Sammy answered, ‘‘ and I’m goin’ to tell 
the truth. I couldn’t sleep until I prom- 
ised myself I would.”’ 

‘* Then suppose you each give the little 
fellow five cents to spend as he likes? ’’ 
said his father. ‘“‘ A poor little boy like 
Nick thinks a great deal of having a little 
money of his own.”’ 

Sammy said that was just what he 
would do. Then his kind, wise papa spoke 
a few words that the boy never forgot. He 
said our country needed true men, and 
that it took true boys to make true men. 
A mean boy would make a mean mun; a 
kind boy would make a noble man. It 
was both mean and unkind to make oth- 
ers unhappy. We called this Independ- 
ence Day, but no man or boy could be 
truly independent if conscience troubled 
him. Sammy did not feel very independ- 
ent the night before, because conscience 
would not let him rest. 
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And lo and behold ! when Tommy Bean 
came over right after breakfast, he told 
Sammy that Ais father had said almost 
exactly the same things to him as Sammy 
began telling his father had said. It made 
Tommy laugh to think the little flag had 
turned up all safe and sound. He thought 
the idea of giving Nick the five cents was 
fine. He had his nickel all ready. 

At Mammy Snow’s little shanty Nick 
was soon the happiest little colored boy 
that could be found. He hugged his flag 
and pocketed the nickels with one of the 
widest of grins. At the story the boys 
had to tell he would only say: ‘‘ Thank 
you, thank you, you’s so good !”’ 

But it really made Sammy and Tommy 
feel quite like themselves again, and like 
respectable little citizens, when mammy 
said, with solemn shakes of her woolly 
head : — 

‘** Yo’ll bofe grow up fo’ to be good men 
and de reel fine Hail Columby kind, like 
yo’ fathers. An’ dis yere lan’ is all right 
as long as de boys makes de right kind o’ 
men. De Lawd bress dis good country 
fo’ebber ! ”’ 


Newton, Mass. 





One Little Firecracker 


One little firecracker, eager for a lark ; 
Two little shavings, ready for a spark ; 
Three little papers in a pretty little blaze; 
Four little flames going all sorts of ways; 
Five little dry sticks, just in trim to burn; 
Six old timbers waiting for their turn; 
Seven great stories, full of fire and fright ; 
Eight burning buildings — such a sorry 
sight! 
Nine big blocks — up in flames they leap! 
Ten million dollars in a blackened heap! 


— Selected. 


Metincki 











HE normal growth of a healthy in- 

fant is enormous ; the average infant 
increases its weight seventy-five per cent 
in the first three months of life. To 
produce this increase the infant system de- 
mands sufficient and proper nourishment. 
Mellin’s Food and fresh milk meets this 
demand ; it contains the nutritive ele- 
ments for the flesh, bones, muscles, and 
teeth ; in fact, nourishes the whole system, 
and provides for the perfect and normal 
development of the child. 
Mellin’s Food babies are not over-fed 
and over-fat babies, but strong, healthy 
children, with firm flesh, strong limbs, and 
rosy cheeks, which are always the sure 
signs of perfect health. Mellin’s Food 
will insure this condition if properly used, 
according to directions, 
My baby, Wilbur Franklin Judd, has been 
brought up on Mellin’s Food ever since he was 
one month old, and he is now thirteen months 
old.. I still give him Mellin’s Food. We tried 
other foods and cereals, every kind well recom- 
mended, but none seemed to agree with him. 
He was starving to death on our hands until 
we tried Mellin’s Food, which seemed to agree 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


EMER RET 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
OT 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Third Quarter Lesson Il 


SUNDAY, JULY 8, 1900. 
JOHN 6: 22-40. 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 
JESUS THE BREAD OF LIFE 
i Preliminary 


1 GOLDEN TEXT: Jesus said unto them, I 
am the bread of Life. — John 6.35. 

2. DATE: A. D. 29: a Sabbath day in April ; 
the day following the night on the Lake (our 
last lesson). 


8% PLACE: Capernaum. 


4. HOME READINGS: Monday — Jobn 
6:22-40. Tuesday — John 6: 41-50. Wednesday — 
John 6: 51-58. Thursday — Exod. 16: 4-15. Friday 
— Luke 22: 13-20. Saturday — John 17: 1-12. Sun- 
day — Jobn 17 : 20-26. 


Il Introductory 


The morning after the multitude had 
been fed, Jesus was followed by those of the 
excited throng who refused to be dismissed, 
and who, after waiting in vain for His 
reappearance at the scene of the miracle, 
took boats and came to Capernaum. They 
found Him near or in the synagogue, and 
were puzzled to know how He had crossed 
the lake. Jesus did not satisfy their cu- 
riosity. The miracle of walking on the 
sea had been performed for the disciples’ 
sake, and did not concern them. He had 
astern task to perform, and He set about 
it at once. He must dissipate ‘ the spu- 
rious popularity ’’ which the miracle had 
gained for Him. The sensuous multitude 
had followed Him for more loaves and 
fishes. He must teach them that their 
hopes were vain — that His mission is not 
to set up a paradise for gluttons, that the 
bread He has to offer is not the bread of 
earth. How unsparingly He swept away 
their carnal delusions, this chapter every- 
where shows. 

Not because of the “ signs ”’ and what 
they teach were they seeking Him, said 
Jesus to them in language of rebuke, but 
because they had had a meal without cost 
or effort on their part, and wanted more. 
And He bids them not to make so much 
ado about perishable bread, but rather to 
labor for that sustenance ‘‘ which abideth 
unto eternal life,’ which He, the Son of 
man, authenticated by the Father, was 
ready to give to them. They did not 
understand His meaning, but they showed 
a transient compliance with His offer. 
What are we to do that we may perform 
the works that God requires? they asked. 
Their minds were busy with the works of 
the law — tithes, sacrifices and the like. 
They were willing to multiply ceremonies ; 
but they were startled when He told them 
that the chief work which God required 
of them was not a work at all, in their 
sense of the word, but simply faith in 
Himself as One sent by the Father. Some 
of the number immediately asked for an 
adequate ‘‘sign’’ to warrant that faith in 
Himself which He demanded. They 
cited Moses and the bread which fell from 
heaven, implying that the claimant for 
Messianic honors must not be excelled by 
His forerunner ; that they were not to be 
put off with a single meal of barley loaves 
when their fathers had been fed for years 
on miraculous manna. To this Jesus re- 
plied that the manna did not come from 
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Moses, and that it was not the true bread 
from heaven, It was perishable, like the 
bodies which it nourished. The true 
bread cometh down from heaven, and 
is a life-giving substance — it ‘‘ giveth 
life unto the world.”’ ‘ Lord, evermore 
give us this bread,’’ they cried. ‘ Like 
Ponce de Leon,’’ says Geikie, ‘‘ seeking 
the Spring of Unfading Youth in Florida, 
they thought the new gift would literally 
make them immortal, and clamored for 
it.”’ ‘* Jam the bread of life,’’ said Jesus 
impressively ; the believer in Me shall 
never know either hunger or thirst. And 
then He added sadly : Though ye have 
seen Me and My works, ye are not believ- 
ers in Me. Ye refuse to belong to that 
company —that totality — which the 
Father giveth to me, and which will come 
and believe on Me, and no one of whom 
shall be cast out. How can he be cast out, 
when I am come down from heaven for 
this very purpose — to accomplish the 
Father’s will? And itis His will that no 
one of the great whole shall be lost. 


lll Expository 


22. The day following (R. V., ‘‘on the 
morrow ’’) — the day after the feeding of the 
five thousand. When the people which 
stood (R. V.,‘‘ the multitude which stood ’’) 
— those who, in spite of having been 
dismissed the night before, remained on the 
scsne of the miracle. Saw that there was 
none other boat there. — The R. V. adds 
“save one;’’ and the Revision Commentary 
explains: ‘* And that one too small to hold 
the twelve disciples, who could not there- 
fore have returned to take away their Mas- 
ter.”’ Save that one whereinto his dis- 
ciples were entered — omitted in R. V. 
That Jesus went not — R. V., “‘ that Jesus 
entered not.” His disciples were gone 
(R. V., ‘* went’) away alone, — Evidently 
they discussed the matter: They had seen 
the disciples go ; they had seen Jesus retire 
to the mountain; there was no boat which 
He could have taken that night by Himself; 
they knew nothing of His walking on the 
sea; plainly He must have gone back to 
Capernaum by land. 


23. Howbeit there came other (R. V., 
omits “other’’) boats from Tiberias — 
from the west side of the lake in the morn- 
ing — perhaps driven by the stress of the 
storm ; but none of them contained the dis- 
ciples, or brought any news ofthem. Nigh 

. where they did eat (R. V., “ate’’) 
bread after that (R. V. omits “ that ’’) 
the Lord had given thanks — evidently 
mentioned to show that the thanksgiving 
had been ‘‘ the turning-point of the miracle.” 


24. They also took shipping (R. V., 
“they themselves got into the boats’) — 
not, of course, all who had been miraculous- 
ly fed; only a small number had tarried all 
night on the east side of the lake. The Pass- 
over pilgrims had probably resumed their 
journey. Came to Capernaum, seeking 
for (R. V. omits “ for’) Jesus. — They 
probably took the Tiberias boats. They 
were evidently excited and eager. Tiey 
were determined that such a Being should 
not disappoint their expectation or evade 
their purpose. The kingship which they 
would force upon Him, however, was not 
spiritual, and the benefits which they hoped 
for were simply temporal. 


25, 26. Rabbi, when camest thou 
hither?— The question implies how as 
well as when. Jesus answered them — 
their thoughts, not their question. The 
other evangelists are content with describ- 
ing the miracle, but omit entirely the spir- 
itual teachings that tollowed and were based 
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upon it. Not because ye saw the miracles 
(R. V., “signs ’’?). — He charges them with 
a base, ignoble motive in their quest for 
Him. They had seen “ signs,’’ and these 
‘signs’ had led them to believe that the 
Worker was the Prophet who was to come : 
but they had seen no spiritual significance 
in the signs and cared only for the materia! 
bounty which they afforded. For such 
seekers He had no hospitality. Because 
ye did eat of the loaves. — Yes, it was 
sadly true; they had been “ satisfied with 
tood as animals with fodder,” and came for 
more. Our missionaries abroad, especially 
in India and China, have to contend con- 
stantly wfth this same low, carnal motive. 


27. Labor not (R. V., ** work not’) — 
do not make this your chief business ; do 
not ‘compass sea and land” to find merely 
perishable bread, as ye are now doing. 
Meat which endureth unto everlasting 
life (R. V., ‘*‘ meat which abideth unto eter- 
nal life’’).—Such “ meat” as this was 
worth their labor and seeking. What this 
‘meat’? was, and how it wasto bereceived, 
He tellsthem fartheron. Which the Son 
of man shall give — because He is the Son 
of man, the representative of humanity as 
well as the Messiah ; and because, being 
incarnate, He can give His flesh to be the 
life of the world (verse 51). Him hath God 
the Father (R. V., ‘‘ the Father even God ’’) 
sealed — not merely sent, but commis- 
sioned and authenticated by prophecies, 
miracles and voices from heaven. 


28,29. What... that we might (R. V., 
* may’’) work the works of God ? — a re- 
ply that sounds hopeful: You bid us 
“work ;” what works well pleasing to God 
must we do to secure this bread of life? 
This is the work of God. — This pre-emi- 
nently is the work, or duty, which God re- 
quires. They had spoken ot “ works;’’ He 
sums up all works in one work, which 
work, if done, is the source of all accept- 
able works; and this one work is faith in 
Christ —a work requiring the exercise ot 
will and determination, and very often la- 
borious struggle. Believe on him whom 
he hath sent, — Everywhere in this dis- 
course this personal faith in Jesus is insisted 
upon as the one and only condition of eter- 
nal life. 

Faith and works, then, are one. As soul and 
body they together make one life. The energy 
of every work is in the faith which links the sou! 
with God; the outcome of all faith is in the act 
which links the soul with man. The work of 
life is faith, and “ faith worketh hy love” (Gal. 
5:6) (Watkins). 

30. What sign showest thou then? 
(R. V., ‘* What then doest thou fora sign? ’’) 
— The “thou ” is emphatic, the comparison 
being between Christ and Moses, who is 
spoken of in the next verse: You demand 
our faith ; what mighty work will you do 
by way of credential? We admit that you 
have given a great host a single meal in 
multiplied barley-cakes, but Moses fed over 
a million people for forty years, not with 
barley-cakes but with bread from heaven. 
Give us such adequate proof as that of your 


“Take Time by 
The Foreloch.”’ 


Don’t wait until sickness overtakes you. 
When that tired feeling, the first rheu- 
matic pain, the first warnings of impure 
blood are manifest, take Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla and you will rescue your health and 
probably save a serious sickness. Be sure 
ta get Hood's, because 
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claims, and we will believe. What dost 
thou work? (R. V., “what workest 
thou ? ’) — You bid ws work ; what do you 
work ? 


The Jews had signs and evidences and proofs 
of Christ’s Messiahship in abundance, but they 
would not see them. Just so, many a professed 
unbeliever of our day has plenty of evidence 
around him, but he will neither look at it nor 
examine it. So true it is that “ none are so blind 
as those that will never see "’ (Ryle). 

sl. Our fathers did eat mannain the 
wilderness (R. V., “our fathers ate the 
manna in the wilderness ’’). —- Says Stier: 
“ They forgot that their fathers disbelieved 
Moses almost from the time of their eating 
the manna, as is setforth in the very Psalm 
to which they refer ; and that they even de- 
spised the manna and preferred ordinary 
bread to it.”’ Gave them bread from 
heaven (R. V., “ bread out of heaven ’’), — 
The quotation is trom Psa. 78:24, though 
not an exact one. See also Exod. 16: 4. 

That manna, which was angel’s food, distilled 
as they imagined from the upper light, “ the 
dew from above’ — miraculous food, of all 
manner of taste, and suited to every age, accord- 
ing tothe wish or condition of him who ate it, 
but bitterness to Gentile palates — they expected 
the Messiah to bring again from beaven. For all 
that the first deliverer, Moses, had done, the 
second — the Messiah — would do also (Eders- 
heim). 


32. Moses gave you not (R. V., “ it was 
not Moses that gave you’’).— He meets 
this unfavorable comparison of Moses with 
Himself by two denials: The manna was 
not Moses’ gift; the manna was not the true 
bread from heaven. The Father was the 
Giver in the first instance ; and He who 
gave to their fathers the symbol in the per- 
ishing manna, now offers them the reality 
in the imperishable bread from heaven. 
This true manna will continue to life’s end, 
and beyond. 


33, 34. Bread of life is he... cometh 
down... giveth life unto the world. — Its 
superiority, then, is evident —in its perpet- 
ual bestowment, its power to convey life to 
the soul, and its offer, not to a single nation, 
but to all mankind. Lord—or Sir. Ever- 
more give us this bread. — They had but 
a vague idea what this bread was, but it 
was evidently miraculous, and perhaps it 
was the heavenly manna, which, according 
to the rabbis, is prepared for the just in 
heaven. They crave this mysterious some- 
thing, this strange sort of sustenance which 
would bestow life everlasting. 


35. Lam the bread of life — a sublime, 
thrilling answer; a direct answer to a di- 
rect request. The third person here be- 
comes the first. Jesus identifies Himself 
with the bread for which they asked. He 
that cometh... never (R. V., “ not’’) 
hunger never thirst,— They who 
truly ** come ” unto Him and trust in Him, 
and receive Him and teed on Him by faith 
(as He teaches Jater) are delivered from soul 
hunger, and satisfied and sustained by 
Him, 


36. Lsaid unto you.— The precise words 
which tollow are nowhere else recorded ; 
they were substantially said in verse 4. Ye 
also (R. V. omits “also ’’) have seen me 
and believe (R. V., “and yet believe ”’) 
not, — They had not lacked tor evidence — 
He stood before them and had done works 
which none other man did — and yet they 
refused their faith because they did not 
want a Saviour, but “a feeder of their 
stomachs.” 


37. All that ‘R. V., “ all that which ”’) 
the Father giveth me, — Not all ot those 
who stood betore Him had declined to 
recognize His claims. Some had accepted 
Him, and these, together with those who 
would hereafter accept Hin: are here spoken 
ot as a unit. The whole mass of these (in 
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Greek the singular number and neuter gen- 
der are used) is declared to be the Father’s 
gift to the Son, Shall come — the simple 
future, “ will come.’ Him that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out. — None 
need despair if he will only “‘ come.” This 
is the human side ot salvation, as the pre- 
ceding sentence is the divine side. 


38-40. I came down (R. V.,*‘ lam come 
down”). —If He did so come down, He 
must be divine. Not to do mine own 
will—not to be independent, but to 
carry out the Father’s scheme. This 
is the Father's will—R. V., “this is 
the will of him that sent me.” That of all 
that he hath given me — the unit spoken 
of above ; the collective mass of those who 
yielded, or should yield, to the Father’s 
drawing, and therefore be given to Christ 
and trust in Him. Should lose nothing 

. should raise it up — in the resurrec- 
tion at the last great day. And this is the 
will —a further explanation ; not merely 
resurrection, but eternal life, was contained 
in the divine purpose. Every one which 
seeth (R. V., ‘* that beholdeth ’’) the Son — 
with the eyes of the spirit. Believeth on 
him. — Faith is indispensable, and this is 
man’s part. In vain all “ drawing ”’ on the 
part of the Father, unless man believes. 
And taith must be continuous, living; if it 
is dead, or ceases, it is valueless. 


IV Inferential 


1. They who seek Christ should deeply 
scrutinize their mutives. 


2. Our zeal should not be inspired by selt 
interest. 


38. Eternal life is not to be purchased by 
any “ works” of ours. 


4. No other teacher except Jesus ever 
offered Himself as bread to the soul. 


5. Itis not enough that food be prepared ; 
it must be received and incorporated with 
the body. So Jesus does not give lite to the 
soul by dying, nor by being exhibited in the 
Gospel, but by being received and vitally 
assimilated by the believing soul. 


6. They only have true life who eat true 
bread. All others spend their money for 
that which is not bread. 


7. Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness ; for they shall 
find that the “flesh ” of Christ is meat in- 
deed, and His blood is drink indeed. 





-- For every pilgrim who crosses the 
world of time there waits the angel ladder. 
Beside each one of us the bush in the desert 
burns with fire. The difference between 
those who see and do not see these things 
lies in their devotion and disobedience to 
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truth as far as they knowit. If a man re- 
fuses to obey the truth so far as itis re- 
vealed to him, the giimmering light{ dies 
out from his soul, and his eyes become 
dimmed so that he cannot see.—J. R. 
Miller, D. D. 





ALIVE 


¢¢ C\ HEis soalive.” The remark was made 

of a popular teacher, ast'a group 
from the class stood watching her approach. 
She was thoroughly alive, in every partic- 
ular; the remark emphasized the! fact, and 
set one to thinking of all that is implied in 
being “ alive.”’ 

How many people have the notion that it 
is not properly dignified to appear especial - 
ly interested or enthusiastic over any- 
thing ; and in stifling the appearance of in- 
terest they succeed in effectually *repress- 
ing interest itself. The result is that they 
not only find the world less and less inter- 
esting, but they themselves cease to be in- 
teresting to others. 

If we care at all for realities, we have ev- 
ery now and then a small jubilation over 
the discovery of some new person, who, we 
say, is “so real” or so “ genuine,” or so 
“ earnest,”’ or so “ enthusiastic.”” What 
does this mean but that these people, whom 
we rejoice to meet, are thoroughly alive; 
that they are finding the best things in life, 
and giving these things out again to oth- 
ers ? 

And it it is such a delight to discover 
these individuals, why should we not put 
ourselves in the way of giving this pleasure 
to others ? 

Look at the meaning of that word “ inspi- 
ration ;” an in-breathing, a most real and 
intimate giving ofthe Divine Spirit, through 
whatever medium it comes. Itis a beauti- 
ful word, if we do not let our careless hand- 
ling of it dull its brightness. 

Sven our commonest words hold mean- 
ings that would enrich us if we would but 
realize that they, too, are alive, and not 
mere mechanical appliances, or toys. Take 
the word ‘‘ enthusiasm,” which is akin to 
“inspiration.” Itis sometimes the fashion 
to decry enthusiasm, to speak of enthusi- 
asts with a certain tolerance or condescen- 
sion, as of well-meaning, but misguided 
and, very probably, tiresome people. But 
what does the word really mean? “ Full 
ot God.” There is a solemnity and au up- 
lift in this idea which really attaches to all 
genuine enthusiasm, and should make us 
alllong to be counted among its disciples. 

And, after all, isn’t this only another ex- 


ression for life? Does it not mean that to 
ce thoroughly alive we should be, simply, 
but how comprehensively, “ full of God? ’’ 
— Silver Cross. 








Better Baking 


Never Known 


Cook or baker never produced a more toothsome bit 


than Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer. 


Its delightful piquancy 


makes it the nicest possible sweet for any-time eating 


or to serve with any beverage or ices. 


Its whole- 


someness makes it the safest of all forms of cakes to 


give the children. Its freshness is insured at all times, 


— in all weathers—by the 
patent kage, which is 
identical with the famous 
Uneeca Biscuit package. 
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Charles Francis Adams. By his Son, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Price, 
$1.25. 


This volume in the series of ‘‘ American 
Statesmen,” edited by John T. Morse, Jr., 
will attract unusual attention and interest 
because of the unique and very interesting 
eareer which is here portrayed. The son 
tells the story of his father’s life with 
marked frankness and justice, keeping 
back nothing that would leave the great 
man liable to misapprehension. Charles 
Francis Adams the elder was born in Bos- 
ton on the site of what is now the Hotel 
Touraine, which remained in the Adais 
family until that building was erected. 
When two years of age he was taken by his 
father, John Quincy Adams, with him on 
his mission to Russia. He remained in 
Russia and in England eight years, when 
he came home to Boston, was fitted for 
Harvard at the Boston Latin School, entered 
Harvard at the age of fourteen, and gradu- 
ated there in 1825. He then studied law 
with Daniel Webster, was married early, 
but devoted himself as a young man very 
much to the aid of his father for several 
years. He seems to have had a taste for 
literature rather than an ambition to figure 
in public affairs during this period ot his 
life, writing considerably tor the North 
American Review. His convictions on the 
subject of slavery, however, early appeared. 
He was at the Lovejoy meeting in Faneuil 
Hall when Wendell Phillips made his cele- 
brated début as an orator; but he was not 
disposed to take his stand with the Garri- 
son abolitionists. The antislavery uprising 
in the Whig ranks first called him into ear- 
nesiness. He joined with Stephen C. Phil- 
lips, Henry Wilson, Charles Sumner, John 
G. Palfrey and others, to wrest the Whig 
control from the conservative hands of 
Daniel Webster, Robert C. Winthrop and 
Abbott Lawrence. To this end, with two 
others, he bought a moribund newspaper 
then in the market, entitled the Boston 
Whig, and conducted it -in the advocacy of 
what was styled the ‘“ conscience.’”’ The 
Free Soil movement brought Mr. Adams 
into the first prominence. It made him the 
party’s candidate ter the Vice-Presidency, 
with an associate on the ticket with him of 
Martin Van Buren. The rise of the Repub- 
lican Party brought him to the front again. 
He was sent to Congress from the Quincy 
district. He was re-elected to Congress, 
but he was early removed from that body 
by his appointment as Minister to England. 
Here was the crowning and much the most 
important public service of his career. His 
conduct in it was masterly. He won victo- 
ries in diplomacy there that were scarcely 
surpassed in importance for the salvation 
ot the Union by those achieved on the field 
ot battle. These are graphically described 
by his son, and they form the most interest- 
ing portion of his narrative. 





Studies of the Portrait < Christ. By Rev. 
George Matheson, of Edinburgh. A.C, Armstrong & 
Son : New York. Price, $1. oe 


Those who have read after this unique 
man, either in his other volumes or in the 
brief homilies from bis pen often reproduced 
in these columns from the Christian World 
ot London, will not be surprised to learn 
how eagerly the general public welcomed 
this book. The author, in a characteristic 
pretace, says: “Ido not seek to paint a 
Christ ; I stand before the Christ already 
painted, and try to analyze its Features. 
Necessarily I limit myself to that which is 
human. There is something which is Di- 
vine ; but just because it is divine, it defies 
my analysis. These pages confine them- 
selves to that element in Jesus which grew. 
They seek to trace the steps of that process 
by which His earthly work was developed 
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— from the dawning of the great resolve to 
the dying on the cross.”” Those who would 
enter into the very heart of the Master will 
find the volume a safe, luminous and in- 
spiring guide. 


Sword and Cross; and Other Poems. By Charles 
Eugene Banks, co-author of “ In Hampton Roads.’ 
Rand, McNally & Company: Chicago and New York. 


This volume of nearly three hundred 
pages isa substantial addition to the best 
poetical contributions of the day. The au- 
thor possesses poetical genius of a high or- 
der, and there are poems in this volume 
that in conception and elevation of thought 
and sustained expression will compare 
favorably with the best. As an illustration 
the following lines on ‘‘ Gethsemanea” are 
given : — 

‘*Like fog-bound ships we blindly grope 

An unknown way. But God is good, 

And multiplies the lamps of hope, 
And knits the strands of brotherhood. 

Behold across the darkened wave, 
Gethsemenea’s enduring ray ! 

And men are manning boats to save, 
Who were adrift but yesterday.” 


bad 2 Bible > Wietery of Rg Prayer. By 
illiam Campbell Scofield. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
aa Chicago. Price, 1 
Those who were so fortunate as to read 
the volume by the same author entitled, 
“The Holy Spirit in the New Testament 
Scriptures,’’ will know what to expect from 
this book, and will, therefore, give it a 
warm welcome. The author is a critical 
student of the Scriptures, with large and 
comforting faith, and has the ability of 
imparting his confidence to others. This 
book of nearly 250 pages will prove a valu- 
able commentary on the Scriptures and an 
inspirer of faith. 


The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and footer Prov- 
erbs. By Charles Foster Kent, Ph. Associate 
Professor of Biblical Literature one nieeney an Brown 
silver, Burdett & Company 

, Chicago, Philadelphia. Price, #1 
While the Book of Proverbs embodies the 

crystallized wisdom and experience of the 

ancient Hebrew wise men, and contains 
practical truths that are no less valuable 
today than when they were first pro- 
nounced, it is one of the books of the Old 
Testament least read and studied. This is 
in part owing to its lack of systematic 
arrangement. The logical connection 1s 
thus lost, and the reader is wearied by tre- 
quent repetitions of the same thought with- 
out any apparent sequence. To evolve 
order out of this chaotic mass has been the 
purpose of Dr. Kent. By a plain and simple 
yet detailed system of classification he has 
brought together the different maxims that 
pertain to each other, or have a common 
theme, under heads and subheads, thus 
furnishing a ready key to the wealth of 
treasure amassed in these old Hebrew 

proverbs. This of itself would make a 

valuable commentary; but to this compre- 

hensive summary Dr. Kent has added a 

chapter on the “Social Teachings of the 

Book of Proverbs,” and another upon the 
use made by Jesus of these wise sayings, 

both papers being eminently readable and 
suggestive. 


University. 


ae 
New Yor 25. 


Bible Guectiens. By James M. Campbell. 
oe 
A new book by the author of “ Clerical 

Types” has a peculiar interest to those who 

have read that collection of lively character 

sketches, for the reason that “ Clerical 

Types”’ was originally published under a 

pseudonym and excited no little curiosity 

as to the identity of the author, as well as of 
the subjects of the sketches. ‘ Clerical 

Types” was so well received, in spite of its 

keen portrayal of certain eminent living 

pulpit lights, that the author now discloses 
his identity as he presents his new book to 
the public. “ Bible Questions” is a series 


Funk & 
Company: New York and London. Price, 
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year,” the fruit of pastoral exerience, 
“They have,’’ says the author, “‘ stood the 
test of practical experiment.” Apart trom 
their value to the general reader as opening 
up a profitable line ot Bible study, it is 
believed that they will prove of special 
value to the busy pastor as furnishing the 
seed-corn for a course of sermons especially 
adapted to the young. 
Higmente of Ethics. By Noah K. Davis, M., 
Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Moral Philosophy ti in the 
University of Virginia, author of ‘* Elements of 
te tem oe ” _* Elementary Ethics,” ete. Silver. 
Burdett & Co.: Boston, New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia. Price, $1 
This treatise is intended for high schools, 
colleges, and universities, where the stu- 
dents are already well advanced in a 
course of liberal studies, but have no ac- 
quaintance with ethics. While sufficiently 
elementary in character, it yet embraces a 
well-rounded scheme of philosophy — 
starting trom the first principles and pro- 
ceeding logically in the development of a 
complete system, indicating cursorily 
numerous practical applications. The au- 
thor’s many years of teaching, and his ex- 
tended knowledge through reading, think- 
ing, and intercourse with other minds 
along this line, have given unusual aptitude 








HARD TO STAY GREAT 


Forces in Nature Intended to Level 
Those who Push Ahead of the Mass. 


By brains, hard work, and self-denial a 
man reaches a position of wealth and great- 
ness. 
Right then, by a natural law, the contra- 
ry forces set to work to tear him down, to 
prevent his getting too far ahead of the reg- 
ular evolutionary development. 
Think it over and you will remember 
your own and your friends’ experience. 

When fortune’s face begins to smile, mis- 
fortune’s iron hand appears, tor the man 
yields to some or many of the “ tearing 
down’”’ forces, anxiety, worry, whiskey, to- 
bacco, lust, coffee, etc., ete. Health begins 
to leave and the man is unable to hold his 
lofty position. 

Only the grim, determined fellow, who 
recognizes the devils that would rob and 
slay him, and who steadily retuses to allow 


them to work on him, is able to “ stay 
great.” 


Is it worth while? 

You are your own master and judge. 
You can kill them or you can yield, and 
they will down you. 

A man says, “ I can’t quit.”’ 

There is but one answer, ‘‘ Get down then 
to the lower place that the big crowd of 
‘commons’ occupy.” 

It is only the “masters” who can re- 
main masters. 

Coffee is one of the most dangerous slug- 
gers in the list, for it is veiled and seem- 
ingly harmless, but its mission is to weaken 
heart, kidneys, and digestion, then slowly 
follows weakness of purpose and inability, 
and the victim, all unconscious of the rea- 
son, steps backward and downward from 
his hard-earned place among the great 
ones. 

It is easy to shift the coffee habit by tak- 
ing on Postum Food Coffee, a distinct and 
scientific * anti ” for coffee. 

Postum (well-ma:ie) satisfies the coffee 
taste, and instead of breaking down the 
heart and nerve centres builds them upin « 
remarkable manne: as the result of the ac- 
tion of the ingredients carefully and ex- 
pertly selected from nature’s storehouse otf 
sustaining and rebuilding food elements. 

You can be great and stay great if you 
have sturdy determination and make use 


ot the discoveries of modern science and re- 
search. Postum Food Coffee is made at the 
famous pure food tactories of the Postum 
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and fitness for the preparation of such a 
work. 


About My Father’s Business. By Austin semen. 
The Mershon Company: New York. Price, $1.50. 


The author says that he has been a 
nearly ten years engaged in collecting 
data, during which time he has visited 
many different denominations in his ex- 
tensive travels, and has made personal ob- 
servations as to their reasons for failing to 
reach the masses; embodying his experi- 
ences and reflections in the form of an in- 
teresting story. 

The Dopentic Bundere of Women, By a Mere 


Man. Funk Wagnalls Company: New York. 
Price, $1. 


In this book *“*A Mere Man” sets forth 
among other “blunders of women: ” 
‘“‘Woman’s Ignorance of the Value of 
Money,” ‘The Management of Servants,’ 
“The Mistakes of ‘The Missus,’” ‘ The 
Management of Children,” ‘* Misuse of 
Kitchen Utensils,’ ‘‘The Love of Dirt,’’ 
‘“‘The Purchase of a Chop,” “The Waste of 
Food,” ** Feeding of Children,” “‘ The Folly 
ot Flowers and Bric-a-brac,” and last, but 
not Jeast, “‘ Things in General.” The men 
and women who are anxious for an ideal 
home life, with peace, quietness, and 
mutual esteem, will find abundant mate- 
rial for consideration in this lively book. 


Love Iltamined. By Rev. G. E. Ackerman, D. D. 
Curts & Jennings: Cincinnati. Price, 50 cents. 


The author dedicates this volume to Bish- 
op Ninde, ‘‘my beloved teacher of former 
years, whose daily lite of brotherly kind- 
ness and soulful love most fittingly exem- 
plified the Bible doctrine ot holiness.” Dr. 
Ackerman has critically studied the liter- 
ature of sanctification, and out of his knowl- 
edge and a deep spiritual experience writes 
clearly and with commendable breadth and 
charity on this supreme subject. He has 
made a valuable book. 

Paraphrases and Bible Stories in Verse. By 

Rev. A. M. Stocking. With an Intreduction by Rev. 


J. W. Hamilton, D. D. Illustrated. Curts & Jennings; 
Cincinnati, O. Price, 50 cents. 


The writer is a critical and just interpret- 
er of Scripture incident, and has turned 














‘Being Siscasicated in nt, with Elastic Gores 
at Sides 
Cannot Break at the Waist Line 

This exclusive flexible feature insures 
comfort, retention of shape, exceptional 
wear, and the snug, smooth adjustment in- 
dispensable}to handsome gowning. Where 
the CRESCO is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, postpaid, for $1 00 
Drab or White. Long, Short or Medium Length. 


TAKEINO SUBSTITUTE. if your deal- 
er does not have the CRESCO CORSET or 
does not have the style, grade, quality, 
color or lefigth desired, take no substitute, 
but send to us for the kind you want. 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET C0. 


Jackson, Mich. 
Reduced Pricesto Ministers’ Families 
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many of the more important into inspiring 

verse. The youth no less than the mature 

Christian will be interested and edified by 

this volume. Dr. Hamilton writes a very 

fitting introduction. 

Regets Travels ; or, Scenes and Incidents connected 
the Journey of Two Boys in Fore’ Lands. By 


E, Payson Hammond, M. A. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany : Chicago and New York, 


At the nominal price of 15 cents a copy, 
postpaid, or only 10 cents per copy in quan- 
tities to schools, it is believed this helpful 
little book will be widely circulated. 





Magazines 





—— The leading features of the June Critic 
are: “A Study of Tennyson,” by Lewis E. 
Gates ; ‘‘ Queen Victoria as an Etcher,” by 
Christian Brinton; and “* Mural Decora- 
tions at the Paris Exposition.” The 
** Lounger’s ” notes are, as usual, discrim- 
inatingly just and intensely interesting. 
Alice Lena Cole sings a beautiful song of 
“The Violin.” ‘ At Cross Purposes,” by 
Th. Bentzon (Mme. Blanc), translated by 
Bessie Van Vorst, is concluded this month. 
Josiah Flynt tells us — who could tell bet- 
ter? — “‘ What Tramps Read.” (Critic Co.: 
New Rochelle, N. Y.) 


—— The June number ot Frank Leslie's 
Popular Monthly presents, as a leading 
contribution, fully illustrated, ‘“‘ The Presi- 
dent’s War,” by DeB. Randolph Keim. 
Samuel Hopkins Adams reveals the mys- 
teries of ‘‘ A Metropolitan Night.” ‘ The 
Greatest Passion in History ” was the love 
of Juana, daughter of Fernando and Isabel 
of Spain, tor her husband, Philip, Archduke 
ot Flanders. “Atthe Ends of the British 
Empire,” ** Some Tame Animals I Thought 
I Knew,” “ Women as Architects,” are 
some of the other topics this month, besides 
the usual amount of fiction. (Frank Leslie 


Publishing House: 141-147 Fifth Ave., New 
York.) 
— “Forgotten Candidates for Presi- 


dent ’”’ (trom Washington to Lincoln) are 
brought to the knowledge of the present 
generation in an interesting paper in the 
Chautauquan for June by Francis N. 
Thorpe, illustrated by portraits. The result 
of the prize competition for the best answer 
to the question, ‘‘ What is the Most Dra- 
matic Incident in American History ?” is 
given this month, the essays that were 
awarded the first, second and third prize 
being printed, with several other papers. 
The first prize of $100 was won by Dora M. 
Townsend — “ The Treason of Benedict 
Arnold.” ‘“ The Expansion of the Amer- 
ican People,” “A Reading Journey through 
France,” and “ Critical Studies in Amer- 
ican Literature,” have new chapters, of in- 
terest and profit. (Chautauqua Press: 
Cleveland, O.) 


—— The latest photograph ot James Lane 
Allen graces the June Book Buyer as a 
frontispiece. The Macmillans bring out, 
this month, a new novel, called “ The Reign 
of Law,” by the author of the “ Choir In- 
visible ” and “‘A Kentucky Cardinal.” The 
literary chat of the “‘ Rambler ” is enlivened 
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by many illustrations. Lindsay Swift con- 
tinues “Our Literary Diplomats.” Anna 
Blanche McGill provides a pleasing picture 
of “‘ The Rossettis at Home.’”’ The book re- 
views are of special interest. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons: New York.) 


—— Donahoe’s for June has a pretty cover 
design suited to the summer season. A 
portrait of Daniel O’Connell is used as a 
trontispiece, and the leading place is given 
to “ Reminiscences ” of this Irish patriot 
by. his granddaughter, Alice O’Connell. 
* Doughoregan: An Historic Manor,’ is 
interestingly described by John D. Ander- 
son — the ancestral home of the Carrolls of 


Maryland. ‘ Our Presidents and How We 
Make Them,” “ The Writer of ‘ Dixie,’ ” 
* The Boer Envoys, ”a symposium by the 
“ Advocates of Expansion or [mperialism,”’ 
are some of the papers presented this 
month, with stories and ms. (Donahoe’s 
Magazine Co.: Cor. Washington and Boyl- 
ston Sts., Boston.) 
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July 1. — When is a Nation Sate?” Deut. 
26: 1-11. (A Patriotic Service.) 
DAILY READINGS 


Monday. The safe man, Ps. 1. hh 

Tuesday. Guarantees of safety. Ps. 37: 1-11. — 

Wednesday. Obedience is strength. Prov. 6: 
20-23, 

Thursday. Godin man, John 14: 19-23. 

Friday. Providence in the national life. _ Psa. 
22: 4,5; 44: 1-3. : ? 
Saturday. Securing the future. Ezek. 34; 20-31. 

«“ Even as from man his future doom proceeds, 


So nations rise or fall according to their deeds.” 


Neither arbitrary supreme will nor blind 
tate controls the affairs of States. Rather is 
it true that a divine order in the develop- 
ment of national power must be followed, 
or disaster is the result. 

‘* When nations go astray from age to age, 
The effects remain, a fatal heritage.” 

The opposite is also true. The incalcu- 
lable good wrought out by our ancestors is 
now arich and glorious inheritance. And 
now it is our duty to hand down to future 
ages a legacy commensurate with the op- 
portunities that were secured to us. Todo 
this certain things are essential : — 


1, Open Eyes. No drowsy, sleepy outlook 
will answer. Sentinels must we be who never 
slumber at the post of duty. “Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty.”” Oureyes must sweep 
the whole expanse of nationa] interest and not 
be allowed to focus upon sectional or personal 
welfare alone. 


2. School-houses. A people may be born with 
full capacity for sight, and yet they need in- 
struction, training, intelligence. Education is 
the cheapest defence of a nation. Alertness 
must be enlightened lest it dash into regions of 
ruin. Devotion to country must be according 
to knowledge. 


3. Institutions of Religion. However faulty 
the church may be to critics and croakers, it is 
yet Heaven’s most effective agency for perpet- 
uating those permanent principles which must 
ever form the foundation ofall lasting govern- 
ment. We do well, then, upon patriotic grounds, 
to encourage the church, to support the church, 
to love the church and rejoice in her power and 
purity and elevating influence. 


4. Pauline Homes. The ideal principles un- 
derlying true home life we find in the fifth and 
sixth chapters of Ephesians, where pure, unself- 
ish domestic affection assigns to husbands and 
wives, parents and children, the places and 
parts most conducive to domestic harmony. 
The soundest civic laws must be nurtured in 
the home. The family is a miniature State 
wherein the husband, loving his “wife as his 
Own body,” and both loving their children dear- 
ly, learn to go out of self in generous ministries 
to other people. Out of home hearts go sympa- 
thies and disposition to protect all homes, and 
the nation is strengthened. 


5. Patriotism. Love of country has always 
been esteemed as an ennobling virtue. How it 
lifted our forefathers into heroes! A battle at 
Lexington whose shots are heard round the 
world. Hastening hosts of patriots gather about 
Boston. A line of entrenchments from Rox- 
bury to Chelsea. Gage and the British must be 
driven into the sea. So shout they all. More 
men coming. All New England is aroused. 
From the granite hills John Stark marches at 
the militia’s head. Israel Putnam in leather 
waistcoat, from building a stone-wall about his 
farm, hears news from Lexington. Without 
chenge of toilet he hastens to the village to find 
the militia already mustered. Giving orders to 
have the men come on as quickly as possible, 
he mounts his steed and reaches Cambridge, a 
hundred miles away, in eighteen hours:”~ Here, 
too, comes noble Nathaniel Green with Rhode 
Island’s quota, while brave Ethan Allan bears 
aloft the Vermont standard. The country must 
be saved and dedicated to liberty. These Rev- 
olutionists exhibited the brilliancy of patriot- 
ism. Again it shone out in splendor when our 
own associates went into battle and down to 
death, shouting, “‘ Liberty and union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable !’’ Never was pa- 
riotism more rational than it is today when 
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our country is so much greater than ever before. 
Evils and perils do abound; but there is yeta 
magnitude of intelligent worth and conscien- 
tious citizenship which prophesies increasing 
power. 


6. A nation is really safe only when its heart 
is loyal to God, when it purposes righteousness, 
and honestly aims to realize the Divine design 
in its existence. It must be made up of patriots, 
not mere partisans. The safety of a nation rests 
largely upon the high character of its voters. 
The ballot in the hands of intelligent and up- 
right and godly men is amopg the surest of 
safeguards. This is 


*“ A weapon that comes down as still 

As snowflakes fall upon the sod, 
But executes a freeman’s will 4 
As lightning does the will of God.” 





July 8 — The Power of Small Things. 
Mark 4: 30-32. 


DAILY READINGS 


Monday. The Creator in the world. Gen. 8: 22; 
Ps. 19: 1-16; Matt, 10: 29. 
Tuesday. God using men. Gen, 40: 9-14; 41: 9-44 
Wednesday. + Line upon line. Isa, 28: 9-13. 
Thursday. Day by day. Exod, 16: 4-15. 
Friday. Saving thefragments. John 6: 1-13. 
ee Calling out latent forces. Matt. 4: 

The ocean is a symbol of immensity. The 
mighty sun can draw much of it into the 
clouds, the patient, persistent moon can 
lift its tides, and the fierce winds from the 
four quarters ofthe earth can lash its waves 
into commotion. These are tremendous 
torces acting upon a vast combination of 
force. Is this all? Is there not another 
force in the great deep? The fishes? They 
people this liquid world without a census ; 
but they are not the greatest force of the 
deep. A single drop of the countless bill- 
ions will tell the story. They are the ani- 
malculz. Minute and feeble they are; but 
their vast numbers compensate for their 
minuteness, and by their combined efforts 
they constitute the most powerful force of 
the sea. To them is due the identity of the 
composition of the ocean. The salts they 
absorb mostly have a basis of limestone 
which washes down trom theland. These 
solid elements they assimilate and trans- 
form into shell and madrepores. Their te- 
cundity being simply beyond conception ; 
they in time form the dense strata which 
make up the foundations of the archipela 
goes, islands, and perhaps continents. 
What an object lesson here on the power of 
small things! The Scripture lesson before 
us is still more tangible. Without the aid 
of the microscope, simply using the imagi- 
nation, we may see the tiny mustard seed 
growing into a tree. Marvelous transfor- 
mation ! 

ACORNS 

1. Size is no criterion of value. 

2. Merit cannot be determined by magni- 
tude. 

3. A mustard-seed kindness may grow to 
earth’s richest fruit. 

4. Many a man has been saved by a hearty 
hand-clasp. 

5. An acorn is not to be disdained. It may 
be only a squirrel’s dinner, or it may be the 
germ of a majestic forest of splendid oaks. 

6. Often that which is toosmall for man to 
consider is large enough for God to use for mag- 
nificent ends. 

7. Alltime is the multiplication of seconds, 
and perfection is the result of painstaking lit- 
tles. 

8 “ Despise not the day of small things.” 

“A pebble on the streamlet scart 
Has turned the course of many a river; 
A dewdrop on the baby plant 
Has warped the giant oak forever.” 


9. If we are faithful over a few little things, 
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God will make us rulers over many things (sce 
Matthew 25: 21,35). “Do little things now; so 
shall big things come to thee by and by asking 
to be done” (Persian Proverb). 

10. Little neglects and small mistakes bring 
huge disasters. The omission of a comma ina 
bill passed by Congress cost our government a 
million dollars. 

‘For want of a nail the shoe was lost, 
For want of a shoe the horse was lost, 


For want of a borse the rider was lost, 
And all for want of a horse-shoe nail.” 


ll. A little time spent every morring in rea) 
communion with Christ will make the vast dir- 
ference between a live, spirituai, aggressive, joy- 
ous Epworthian and the one who endures his re- 
Jigion. Beware of little wrongs, little vices, little 
excuses for neglect of duty. 

** Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 
And the beauteous land.” 
THE KERNEL 


A little poem tells the story of ten thousand 
sowers who went through the land with ten 
thousand seeds in every hand. Heedlessly they 
let these seeds scatter wherever they would. 
The years passed by, and after a time the sowers 
came again to find themselves walking ’neath 
oe -hidsky and branches laden with ripe 

ult. 


“ Nor knew they in their tangled wood 
_The trees that were their own ; 
Yet as they plucked, as each one should, 
Each plucked what he had sown.” 


“So do men here, 
So do men there, 
So do men everywhere.” 


The immense importance of this topic is 
overwhelming to me. All our failures in 
ehureh and League work are attributable to 
little infidelities, little unfaithtulnesses. 
Little violations of God’s commandments, 
little desecrations of the Lord’s Day, litue 
negligences of secret prayer and daily Bible 
study, little refusals to take part in devo- 
tional meetings, yielding to little tempta- 
tions to do what seem very small wrongs, 
account for our weakness and deteats. 
Henry Ward Beecher once said in Plymouth 
pulpit with tremendous force. ** Beware ot 
allsins. Beware of little sins especially.” 
May God help us to be faithtul in that which 
is least, in order that we may prove faithtul 
in much, 

‘Tt is the little rift within the lute 


That by and by will make the music mute, 
And, ever widening, slowly silence all.” 





July 15— How Mission Work will Gain 
Success. Acts 1: 6-14. (Quarterly Mission- 
ary Meeting.) 

DAILY READINGS 
anes + Christianity must dominate. Rev. 5: 
Tuesday. Is the world growing better? Ecc'. 
7: 10; Rev. 11: 15, 
ae: The progress of missions. Isa, 35: 
Thursday, Youth and the kingdom. Matt. 19: 


Friday. Reasons for courage Ps. 72: 8-20. 
Saturday. The needed optimism. Isa. 60: 1-11. 
The immediate answer is this: Know 
and go. 
KNOWLEDGE 


A little mouse that had lived all its life in 
a chest — so says the fable—crept one day 
to the edge, and, looking out, exclaimed in 
great wonderment: “[ did not think the 
world was so large.” Many, even good 
people, spend their lives in chests. Home, 
business, the neighborhood, a small circle 
of triends, draw boundaries about them 
and limit their vision. It is not wntil they 
mount above these walls and look out upon 
the great wide world beyond that they get 
anything like an accurate conception ot the 
earth’s need and their personal obligations 
thereto. 

STEPS TO THE OUTLOOK 


1, Study of God's Word. There is no enlighten- 
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ment equal to the Word of Inspiration. 


United prayer. Nowhere do we have an 
account of one-accord prayer so forceful as the 
one in our lesson. 

Map study. To see where the peoples of 
the earth live and how large a per cent. are yet 

the darkness and bondage of heathenism 
should send the Macedonian call in our ears 
with trumpet tones. 

Go 

By our sympathies. 

By our longings to see the kingdom of 
Christ spread to all mankind. 

By our talk. It is wonderful how much 
can be accomplished by a judicious agita- 
tion of the subject. 

By our purses. The above three should 
open them wide. Indeed, at the very word, 
“Go,” each clasp should spring. How 
jutile are sympathies, longings, and talk 
when the purse remains tightly shut! An 
open pocket-book only can give them effect- 
iveness. Where the money is freely given 
together with the others, it is in the Master’s 
eye equivalent to giving of one’s self for 
missions. And He who gave Himselt tor 
our ransom asks of every one of us in turn 
to give himself for those who know Him 
not. Hence mission work will gain its 
highest success by the full consecration of 
all Christ’s followers. 


TESTS 


|. Progress is made most rapidly on the 
knees. 


2 The kingdom of Christ is extended one 
soul at a time. 


All the church is needed to win the whole 
world to Christ. 


1. Emotion may have tears. Devotion must 
have hands and feet. 


>» An open Bible opens hearts to duty and 
doing. 


6. Christ wants the world, and the world 
needs Christ. 


BRAVE PERSISTENCE 


“So with a lot of romantic girls and crazy 
boys you expect to’see the world converted,” 
said a pular newspaper of the Andover and 
other missionaries at the beginning of our mis- 
sionary era. Yes. “ Let us go and see that crazy 
man try to sail a boat by steam,” said one of an 
idle crowd in New York. Thousands went to 
see the sight. Itsailed! Success is in the mis- 
sionary movement because God isinit. Ours 
is to champion this cause anew. Prussia was 


trampled into the bloody mire under the 
cannon of Napoleon. Did she then lose cour- 
age? Never. he women even came forward 


and threw into the public treasury their gold 
and jewels, taking back the simple cross of iron. 
itis that devotion that flings the best and our 
all upon the altar that will jewel the crown of 
SsuUCCeSS, 


Many of earth’s grandest heroes have laid 


down their lives willingly in lands they sought 


to brighten. Just at present their rils in 
China are oppailas. That their fortitude and 
courage wil equal to the emergency none can 
doubt. Many of them may fall victims to the 
Boxers’ rage, but the cause they love more than 
life must go forward to complete triumph. 





July 22— The Needy at Our Door. 
16: 19-31. 


Luke 
(Mercy and Help Department.) 
DAILY READINGS 


Monday. The law and the r. Deut, (5: 7-11. 
Tuesday, For whom did Chrwt come? Matt. 


11: 1-5. 
Wee To whom are we to go? Matt. 
28: 16-20. 
Thursday. Greatness in service. Mark 10: 35- 
Friday. The gospel and the poor. Luke 14: 12- 
14, 
Saturday. Unselfishness, 1 Kings 17; 8-16. 
‘*Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles, 


Helping, when we meet them, 
Lame dogs over stiles.” 


wHy? 


Because it is rational. Slighting the 
work at hand and reaching over it tor some 
more pleasing task, does not commend it- 
Self to sound judgment. Some are so in- 
terested in man, abstractly considered, that 
they have no care for men who need 
personal attention. * 

Because its very nearness is an urgent 
call to duty. The little housemaid was in- 
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tensely practical and sensible who, upon 
being asked ‘how she’ knew she was con- 
verted, replied, after 4 moment’s hesitation, 
** Because now I sweep under the mats,”’ 


* Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” 


Because it proves our sincerity. Much talk 
about caring for heathen on the other side 
of the globe does not speak as loud tor 
Christ as a few generous deeds for the good 
of those at our own doors. 

Because it will inspire to nobler generos- 
ity in the regions beyond. Doing good to 
those nearest will prove so very satistfacto- 
ry that it will awaken a desire to extend 
our usefulness as far as possible. The 
early disciples were to begin at Jerusalem 
and from that home centre move out with 
their glorious Gospel into all the habitable 
earth. 


Who are the needy at our door? 


l. They may be in ourown homes. And, in- 
deed, who is there that does not need kind and 
loving ministries? The daily practice of 
thoughtful courtesy and tender good-will toward 
those nearest and dearest to us is an excellent 
preparation for ministering efficiently to our 
neighbors. Then, also,if there be unsaved ones in 
our homes, what strong claims they have upon 
us to so live and pray and work for their salva- 
tion that they may know we are concerned for 
them. 

2. They may be the poor —God’s poor— who 
cry to us for bread. Who is not ready to divide 
his loaf? Surely not one whose heart bas been 
softened by Christ’s pure love. 


3. They may be careless, heedless ones, in- 
different ones, merry and reckless souls — those 
who would not make hay when the sun was 
shining, but frittered away their opportunities 
while you sweat in the heat of honest toil to lay 
up something for a rainy day. Now they lie 
hungry at the door of thrift and make their pit- 
iful appeals. Shali we help such? Yes, but 
with discretion. Help them to help themselves 
in so far as possible. This is the truest charity. 


4. They may be ugly peuple, tnose who are 
mean enough t6 steal the plate on which you 
feed them. Must such unlovely persons be aid- 
ed when at our doors ? Let us answer this ques- 
tion with another: What would Christ do if 
they knocked at His door? “If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink’ — but never strony drink. 





July 29 — Cumberers of the Ground. 
Luke 13: 6-9. 
DAILY READINGS 


Monday. The vice of idleness. Prov. 10 : 4, 5, 26. 
Tuesday. The activities of the inactive. Eccl. 


Wednesday. Work a necessity. Prov. 6: 6-11; 

Thursday. Work a blessing. Prov. 13: 11; Eccl. 

Friday. "Providing for one’s own, John 19: 

PRET gg Using Opportunity. John 9: 1-7. 
ROOTS 


Unsightliness is not always uselessness. 
Some repulsive looking bulbs contain the 
germs of charming blossoms. 

A strong exterior is often well-rooted. 

The unseen workings determine strength. 

Not straggling roots crawling along the 
sandy surtace, but stout, vigorous ones that 
strike down through the sub-soil, are equal 
to all conditions of weather. 

Thus if man would be a blessing to earth 
he must send the roots of his life down deep 
into the soil ot truth and love where he can 
be constantly reireshed by never-tailing 
waters. 

THE TRUNK 


This is the tree’s bulwark. Without it the 
tree could not exist as a tree. For the tree’s 
best development it is desirable that the 
trunk be straight, well proportioned, and 
free trom disease. Likewise the human 
body for man. 

BRANCHES 


These are tothe tree what capabilities are 
to man. They furnish thetrunk with means 
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by which it may carry out its mission. 


LEAVES 

Pretty things are they in their place, serv- 
ing their high purpose, sporting about in 
sunshine and shadow. Like man’s words 
they are very numerous and too often fall 
listlessly to the ground. Sad indeed is it 
for tree or man when it must be said of 
either, “* nothing but leaves.’’ 


FRUIT 
Ah! this tells the story. This is the 
test of tree and of human life. It is nota 


question as to how much either can spread 
itself, how numerous and shapely are the 
leaves or words. No, indeed; these alone 
are but cumberers when unattended by 
fruit. The question is, What has been ac- 
complished toward contributing to man’s 
welfare? Whatis actually done for the 
good ofthe world? Achievement measures 
usefulness. If nothing is added to the wel- 
tare of society, then he is a cumberer oi the 


ground. 
APPLES OF SODOM 


In “Household Words” Dickens describes a 
visit to what he calls “ Skitzland.” A man dig- 
ging a hole in his yard broke through the crust 
of the earth and fell into the interior. Here he 
found many strange looking people. It seemed 
that all persons were born physically perfect. 


But at a certain age any part of the body which 
was not used was lost to them entirely, except 
the bones. Coachmen had left only stomach 
and hands. The lawyer had no legs, but a mas- 
sive jaw. The fashionable young ladies were all 
eyes and nerves. The schoo) teacher had only 
his head left. May not this serve us as an apt 
illustration of what must be the result of neg- 
lect? Will not our unused talents in time be- 
mag incapable of bearing fruit? What a warn- 
ng! 
SEED GERMS 


1, No person can follow Christ aright without 
becoming busy. 


2. If we work for work’s sake and the good 
to be done thereby, we shall never long want for 
wages. 


3. We cannot stand still without impeding 
the world’s progress. 


4. Heaven and earth are intended for indus- 
trious people. 


5. Fruit is proof of faithtulness. 


* But spared another year to see, 
And cultured by Thy grace, 

Oh, let me henceforth yield to Thee 
The fruits of righteousness.”’ 


Brockton, Mass. 








OIL AND GOLD MINES 
Visitors Speak of the Food Used 


Major Desborough, writing trom Fresno, 
Calil., says: “ I found Grape-Nuts tood 45 
miles in the mountains in an old oil camp, 
where the whole crowd, 10 men, eat it for 
breakfast every day and every Sunday 
have it in a pudding for dinner.” 

General EK. C. Machen, an old Confeder- 
ate soldier, has just returned from an ex- 
tended trip through the Southwest and 
along the Mexican border, investigating 
mining properties. He says:'*‘No matter 
where I traveled, I always tound it possible 
to get Grape-Nuts and Postum Food Coffee 
ot which Iam very tond.”’ 

The Grape-Nuts breakfast food is espe- 
cially valued by campers and frontier peo- 
ple, as it is already cooked and ready itor 
instant service and being concentrated, 
furnishes unusual strength and nourish- 
ment, in asmall quantity. It is believed 
that a man can travel farther and exercise 
m«re continuously, on a tew teaspoons of 
Grape-Nuts than on like quantity of any 
other food known. 

The reason for this is that there are se- 
lected elements in Grape-Nuts that turnish 
direct to the brain and nerve centres, the 
necessary particles to rebuild the delicate 
gray mutter contained in these parts, there- 
tore a man continuously fed on Grape-Nuts 
is absolutely certain ot a good condition ot 
the nervous system. which is really the con- 
troller of the entire body. 
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At Hand 


The great Lynn Convention for all New 
England. Upon the Cabinet’s heart this 
much-talked-of, carefully-planned-for con- 
vention has rested for many months. Now 
it isin sight. We hail its approach. Its 
electrical sparks already snap before our 
open eyes. We begin to feel its currents 
of enthusiasm. The coming meetings and 
greetings already quicken our nerves and 
thrill our souls. Our minds are awakened, 
our hearts overflow with delight. Antici- 
pation? Yes. But lofty anticipations glo- 
riously prepare the way for loftier realiza- 
tions. Leaden is the life that has little 
capacity for large expectations. Awake, 
Epworthian hosts! A rare treat is in 
store. 


When 


Next week, July 5, 6,7 and 8. These 
are the golden days. The schools have 
closed ; the Fourth is safely passed ; vaca- 
tion is here. How could there be a more 
opportune time ? 


Menu 


This is varied, wholesome, abundant. 
Such an inviting spread is rare. We can- 
not mention all the courses; but it will 
include immense audiences, grand cho- 
ruses, instructive and inspiring addresses, 
practical and helpful department confer- 
ences ably conducted, bicycle and trolley 
excursions to historic places, the forming 
of delightful new acquaintances, and, best 
of all, special consecration services for 
deepening the spiritual life. 


Anti-Embarrassment 


Wide-awake, accommodating, warm- 
hearted committee have been at work for 
weeks to complete arrangements for mak- 
ing delegates and visitors feel at home. 
At station, electric car stopping-place, and 
church they will welcome us. Rev. R. L. 
Greene, D. D., commander-in-chief of the 
local committees, the large-souled and 
genial pastor, can be fully trusted with 
our satisfactory entertainment. 


Honored 


This convention is to be heid in illustri- 
ous old First Church. According to the 
venerable and much-loved Rev. Dr. W. R. 
Clark, it has seven signal honors : (1) First 
Methodist chapel in the State ; (2) Seat of 
first Methodist Conference in New Eng- 
land ; (3) Formed first Methodist Sunday- 
school in New England ; (4) Raised up 
the first native Methodist preacher in New 
England ; (5) Organized the first Method- 
ist Missionary Society in the United 
States; (6) Sent forth the first reg- 
ularly appointed missionary of the 
Methodist Church; and (7) Supported 
him. Pre-eminently is it entitled to the 
appellation, ‘‘ First.” How exhilarating 
will be the home-coming of her grand- 
children hosts ! 


‘«* Within the Walls ’’ 


Lynn is an ancient city in American 
annals, dating back to 1629. Not more 
than seven prominent cities of the land 


can boast an earlier origin. Numerous 
historic spots and shrines made sacred by 
Revolutionary patriotism adorn the city. 
Affable and cvurteous escorts will con- 
duct visitors to these points of interest. 


Round About 


One whole afternoon is to be enjoyed in 
making excursions to neighboring places 
famous in American history. The roads 
and rides through attractive scenery and 
refreshing sea-breezes must prove charm- 
ing when Epworthian associates journey 
together. It will be a restful change from 
other exercises. 


The Wherewithal 


Surely this must be considered with 
most of us. Reduced rates will be the 
order — round-trip railroad fares one cent 
and a half a mile; lodging and boarding 
very reasonable. Why not make the con- 
vention a part of your vacation ? In esti- 
mating your expenses remember that it 
costs something to live at home, and that 
the benefits and blessings of a truly fine 
Epworth League convention are valuable 
beyond computation in terms of material 
standards. The joyous inspirations of 
such an occasion may hang pictures in 
memory’s hall that will brighten all your 
future. Economize if need be. Deny self 
both food and raiment, in some degree, 
rather than miss the pleasure and profit of 
this grand rally. 


Speakers 


A grand array of talent — not a dull 
one among them. Some of them rank 
with the ablest orators in the land. Lack 
of space forbids a characterization of each. 
The recent promotion of one to the high- 
est office in Methodism warrants special 
mention. Bishop John W. Hamilton, 
long an honored member of the New Eng- 
land Conference, is a monarch of the pul- 
pit and the platform. For range of 
thought, grasp of universal principles, in- 
sight into reality, forceful expression and 
magnetic power, he has few equals. Hear 
him and all the others whose addresses 
will make this coming convention mem- 
orable. 


Equipment 


Note-books and sharp pencils are abso- 
lutely essential to the best and most 
permanent fruits of such opportunities as 
are here provided. Unless you have a 
phenomenal memory, scratch down ex- 
cellent suggestions and bright thoughts 
quickly, ere they escape you. 


Right to the Point 


Have you seen the biennial convention 
number of the District Bulletin? If not, 
ask forit. Your pastor or League presi- 
dent may have an extra copy. It abounds 
in convention information. Mr. Geo. W. 
Penniman, the editor, is what Kipling 
would call a ‘‘ bloomiu’ success ’’ in send- 
ing out bright and attractive publications. 
He is also a master in the art of building 
convention programs. The speakers he 
cannot secure must have unbreakable en- 
gagements elsewhere. 





Practice 


Determine to put to the test in you 
League or in your life the truths and prin- 
ciples that commend themselves to you: 
conscience aud judgment. It is only by 
doing that we become proficient in any 
kind of human activity. Above all, ear- 
nestly endeavor to derive some help 
toward a purer, sweeter, brighter, lovelier 
spiritual experience. The highest worth 
of any means of grace may be estimated 
in its power to move us all a little nearer 
the ideal, Christlike, Christian life. 


League Breezes 


—— The First General Conference Dis- 
trict Epworth League Cabinet has been 
highly favored in having for its president 
aman of so much dignity, affability and 
strength as Rev. Luther Freeman. His 
royal, sympathetic, positive, religious nat- 
ure has done more than can be estimated 
in keeping up the spiritual standard of 
League life in New England. 


—— Bishop W. X. Ninde, for four years 
president of the Epworth League, has 
been called the St. John of the episcopal 
board. Pure-spirited, rich in love, lofty 
in his ideals, genuine to the centre of his 
being, he stands before the church as a 
symmetrical disciple of Christ, whose ex- 
ample is worthy of imitation. 

—— Bishop Ninde’s successor as presi- 
dent of the League is Bishop Isaac W. 
Joyce, one of the most deeply spiritual 
and evangelistic of our Bishops. 

—— Rev. J. M. Durrell is eXpected to 
meet fully the demands of our clerical 
representative on the Board of Control — 
a position filled so long and so ably by 
Rev. Dr. W. I. Haven. 

—— Mr. Charles R. Magee, one of the 
most valuable and most highly-esteemed 
laymen of New England Methodism, is 
re-elected as a member of the Board of 
Control. 

—— Secretary-Editor is the double title 
which now keeps Rev. J. F. Berry, D. D., 
somewhat steady. What man in all our 
great church bears so heavy a burden of 
responsibility as this general secretary of 
the Epworth League and editor of the 
Epworth Herald? Surely he needs our 
prayers and heartiest co-operation. 


Temperance 


Bishop Mallalieu’s suggestion that 
churches and Leagues have grand tem- 
perance rallies on the ‘‘ glorious Fourth ” 


Bon . 
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Is unexcelled for keeping 
bathtubs clean and bright. 
Whether marble, porcelain of 
tin, perfect results are ob 
tained with little trouble 
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is timely and practical. Let us act vig- 
orously against this crushing vice ! 


The Upham Memorial 


An earnest appeal is to be made soon to 
allour chapters for deserved aid in pur- 
chasing an organ for the church being 
erected at Forest Hills in honor of Rev. 
Frederick Norman Upham. The Cabinet 
trusts that the response will be prompt 
and generous. 





Vacation Days 


REV. LUTHER FREEMAN. 
President First District. 


66 HE vacation” is an _ institution 

now universally recognized. Our 
fathers worked on twelve months in the 
year, but they traveled in an “ox cart,” 
while we go on the “ Flying Yankee.” We 
are finding that any man can do more and 
better work by taking an occasional out- 
ing. Employees are demanding it, and in- 
telligent employers are finding that it pays 
in the better service rendered. 

There is another side to the question, 
however. Many a man does not know how 
to take a vacation. To thousands the Satur- 
day halt-holiday is a curse. MayTI offer a 
few suggestions to our bright young peo- 
ple as to the best way of spending the va- 
cation days? 

In the first place, we need to remember 
that life is a continuous thing, and that the 
vacation days have a direct and abiding in- 
fluence upon the character. Any act will 
have the same moral influence in vacation 
time that it would have at any other por- 
tion of the year. No ethical law is revoked 
for excursionists. Right doing is as much 
aduty when away as when at home. To 
be good and to do good should be the motto 
constantly. Then the days of recreation 
will be made in truth days of re-creation. 
We shall come home with more power in 
muscle, sympathy, affection, and con- 
science. 

To do this the wise man will seek a place 
and employment for his vacation days that 
is, as far as possible, an entire change from 
his ordinary work. The farmer will go to 
the city ; the man who has been employed 
in manual labor will get within reach of a 
library; the student will work with his 
hands; and those who have been constant- 
ly in contact with people will take to the 
woods. This is the great opportunity of the 
year tor you to make a memory that will 
be like iron in the blood in coming days. 
The young man who has but occasional 
hours for reading during the year has no 
right to read a mere story during his vaca- 
tion. This is the grand opportunity to 
master some volume in science or history 
that will turnish tood for meditation dur- 
ing the busy months of the year. Do not 
read anything that bears directly on your 
business. Try to broaden out a little, and 
give your mind a change of diet. 

We shall need to take our religion along 
with us when we leave home. The social 
temptations of the summer are growing 
every year, and there is a tendency to re- 
lax our moral earnestness. Churches are 
closed, Sunday-schools abandoned, and 
general demoralization of spiritual forces 
is widespread. People who are religiously 
active at their homes too often become a 
positively hostile element when on their 
vacation. On the other hand, we have 
known real Christians to bring an inspira- 
tion to the little country or seashore church 
by their active sympathy that permanent- 
ly helped the cause of the Master. This 
will shut out the Sunday desecration and 
social dissipation so frequent, and bring us 
back to our work better prepared to meet 
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our obligations honestly. I hope every 
reader will be able to get some portion of 
the summer to himself, and sol urge you 
to seek to make it a time of physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual quickening. 


Portland, Me. 





Literary Department 
MISS ELIZABETH C. NORTHUP. 


Vacation! To most of us the word has a 
pleasant sound, and perhaps trunk and 
suit-case are already packed and waiting. 
It so, we have no room for irritating advice, 
tor is it not a vacation privilege to leave all 
disagreeable things behind? Nevertheless, 
when we view a vacation in retrospect, we 
like to feel that it has been profitable, and 
since our reading will have something to do 
with this, let me venture some mild sugges- 
tions. 

There is food for thought in President 
Thwing’s startling indictment of ignorance 
ot the Bible, in the May Century. I could 
not help wishing that his list of quotations 
containing Biblical allusions might be sub- 
mitted to the district Leagues and a careful 
test made. Presumably it should show 
better results than the test of college stu- 
dents ; but would it? Our thitd vice-presi- 
dents who choose this summer to search for 
and note the reterences of Scriptural allu- 
sions in Whittier, Tennyson and Longtel- 
low can arrange a fascinating course for the 
reading circle next fall. Why not try it? 

Then of course we have tucked in the 


book that we had no time to read last win--: 


ter, lest a rainy day reduce us to the board- 
ing-house husks of yellow literature, and 
mental starvation ensue. Summer reading 
at ten cents a copy is asnare to the unwary. 
The gods are not arrayed in such cheap 
raiment. 

But more restful than the printed page 
are “the manuscripts of God” as they are 
spread open before us in lake and meadow, 
in mountaiti, stream and sea. Never were 
volumes so richly illustrated. May we 
draw liberally upon their treasures and find 
healing for both soul and body! 


Waltham, Mass. 





Social Department 
REV. U. 0. JUDKINS. | 


HE church has passed through another 
long and heated discussion of the 
Amusement question, and has seen *he re- 
port favoring no action accepted and tabled 
without being adopted. Just what this 
piece of apparent strategy will result in, is 
perhaps a question; but while itis being 
decided, there is a clear duty before the 
League in connection with the entertain- 
ment of Methodist young people. The 
League’s business, all laws aside, is to edu- 
cate League members so thoroughly in 
social niceties, and cultivate their taste to 
such an extent, that the entertainment 
chosen by the members shall not be a hin- 
drance to Christian culture, or to that inti- 
mate relation between our spirits and God 
that makes us free in conscience. 

The tourth department of the League has 
not generally been studiously operated, and 
yet its importance is unquestioned ; and the 
district vice-president appeals to each fourth 
vice-president to throw himself heart and 
soul into leading the Leaguers under his 
care into a state of social desire and prac- 
tice that is above all law. 

Study to appeal to the highest phases of 
the higher emotions, and to place ample en- 
tertainment before Leaguers that shall stim- 
ulate the soul to mastering the body and 
bring out the best there is in the members. 
The season of out-of-door entertainment is 
upon us, and no better chance occurs to 
teach young people the beauty of the pure 
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and good than this. Bicycle tours, lawn 
parties, games, geological tours and picnics, 
condticted in the League’s name and by un- 
obtrusively pious leaders, will help vastly 
in elevating the taste of the members above 
all desire for the sordid or intoxicating in 
envertainment. 

Hurry to fix purest social habits on our 
members and to elevate social taste, and 
the Leagues will help decide the Amuse- 
ment question by rendering restrictive rules 
unnecessary. 

Montpelier, Vt. 


> 





The Lynn Convention 
GENERAL SECRETARY PENNIMAN. 


HE thoughts of New England Ep- 
worthians will next month turn in 
the direction of Lynn, where the great bien- 
nial convention will be held, beginning 
Thursday evening, July 5, and continuing 
over Sunday, July 8. The railroads have 
granted a rate of one and one-half cents per 
mile for all who notify the general secretary 
on or before June 25, and the Lynn friends 
have arranged for entertaining all who at- 
tend at rates ranging trom $1 per day in 
homes to $2.50 in hotels. The convention will 
be held in the historic First Church, and the 
auditorium, chapel, and other rooms in the 
church building will accommodate more 
than 2,000 persons. A splendid local com- 
mittee, with Rev. R. L. Greene, D. D., pas- 
tor of the First Church, as chairman, and 
Miss S. Gertrude Mayo as secretary, has 
been busy planning for the proper reception 
and enfertainment of the League hosts who 
will gather during the convention, and ev- 
erything that can be devised for the comfort 
and pleasure of the visitors will be pro- 
vided. 

The program committee, of which Rev. 
Luther Freeman, our president, is chair- 
man, has planned a teast of good things. 
The address Thursday evening will be by 
Rev. Dr. W. P. Thirkield, of Cincinnati, 
former General Secretary of the Epworth 
League, and now Secretary of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society. lLieut.-Gov. Bates, of 
Massachusetts, has promised to be present 
if he is in New England at the time of the 
convention. 

Friday’s speakers will include Bishop 
Hamilton of San Francisco, Rev. T. L 
Coultas, D. D., of Morristown, N. J., Rev. 
W. S. Bovard, of Portland, Rev. W. LI. 
Haven, D. D., of New York, Rev. Dr. Thir- 
kield, Rev. A. J. Hough, of White River 
Junction, Vt. (the convention poet), Leon L. 
Dorr, of Woburn, and Bishop Parker, of In- 
dia. In the evening Rev. W. F. McDowell, 
D. D., Secretary of the Board of Education, 
and Gen. James F. Rusling, ot Trenton, 
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N. J., will be the speakers. Gen. Rusling 
will give his great lecture, ‘‘ The March of 
Methodism.” 

Saturday morning, Rev. J. M. Frost, of 
Bangor, Rev. E. H. Hughes, of Malden, 
and Rev. Frank J. McConnell, ot Ipswich, 
will stir the delegates. Saturday afternoon 
will be devoted to excursions to points ot 
interest in Lynn, Salem, Marblehead, Bos- 
ton, etc. The ‘ Indianapolis” party of ’99 
will have a reunion, social and dinner at 
the Prescott Inn, King’s Beach. In the 
evening, with “Good Citizenship” as the 
subject, there will be addresses by Con- 
gressmen Greene and Roberts of Massa- 
chusetts, and Senator Sanderson of Lynn, 
and it is expected that Bishop Hartzell of 
Atrica will consent to give a lecture on 
** Africa.” 

Sunday morning will be given to sermons 
in the local churches by visiting clergymen. 
In the afternoon the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper will be conducted by Presiding 
Elder Thorndike of Lynn, followed by an 
address by Bishop Mallalieu. A meeting 
on Lynn Common will be addressed by 
Hon. Geo. F, Washburn, of Boston, and 
Rev. Dr. C. A.*Crane, of East Boston. A 
meeting for men, presided over by Charles 
R. Magee, will be addressed by Hon. 
Robert F. Raymond, of New Bedford, and 
Rev. Geo. H. Spencer, of Newton Centre. 
A meeting for women will be addressed by 
Mrs. Bishop Parker, of India, and others. 
The Epworth League prayer-meeting — 
subject, “‘The Power of Small Things” — 


will be led by John R. Ferguson, of Fall ° 


River, assisted by Rev. J. T. Docking, of 
Cataumet, Mass. In the evening the con- 
vention sermon will be delivered by Rev. 
S. F. Upham, D. D., of Madison, N. J., fol- 
lowed by a consecration service led by Mr. 
T. A. Hildreth, ot Indianapolis, Ind. 

A detailed program will be issued next 
week, and full intormation may be obtained 
by addressing the general secretary, Geo. 
W. Penniman, Fall River, Mass. The 
music of the convention will be conducted 
by Prof. J. E. Aborn, of Lynn, at the head 
of a great chorus. 


THE CONFERENCES 
N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Brockton and Vicinity 


West Duxbury. —On Sunday morning, May 
27, by invitation of the pastor, Rev. Hall K. 
Wallis, the G. A. R. Post, Woman’s Relief 
Corps and Sonsof Veterans of Pembroke at- 
tended church. The audience completely filled 
the room which was finely decorated with flags 
and flowers. Mr. Wallis preached a sermon ap- 
propriate to the occasion. The unanimous 
opinion of the Post was that it was the best ser- 
mon they had ever heard. All are pleased with 
the pastor’s return. He is at present taking a 
short vacation visiting friends in the West. 


Bryantville. — On Saturday evening, June 16, 
about forty persons, members and friends of 
our church, called on Miss May Howland to as- 
sist her in celebrating her birthday. A beauti- 
ful ring of opals and pear! was presented to her 
with graceful remarks by the pastor, Rev. C. H. 
Walter. Miss Howland, who is the popular 
teacher of one of the Hanson schools, respond- 
edin grateful words. Last week one of the pas- 
tor’s sons Was graduated from Marion Academy. 

Brockton, Swedish Emmanuel. — On Tuesday 
evening, June 19, the Epworth League gave its 
annual concert. It proved to be one .of the 
most successful and enjoyable that the League 
has ever given. A pleasant feature of the even- 
ing was an informal reception to Rev. Herman 
Young, formerly pastor of the chureb, now of 
New York city. The entertainment was all 
that could be desired, and the church audito- 
rium and vestry were handsomely decorated. 


Brockton, Central. —Dr. Kaufman and the 
finance committee are busy raising $5,000 for 
this year’s current expenses and in order to set- 
tle old indebteduess with trustees. Old Central 
is in the habit of succeeding, and so it is confi- 
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dently expected that the entire amount will be 
pledged. The new church building project is 
under good headway. Plans will soon be ac- 
cepted and the work will progress. On Thurs- 
day evening, June 21, the last social event 
which will ever be held in the vestry of the 
church took place. There was a touch of pa- 
thos in the gathering. The auditorium, how- 
ever, will be used for worship until the new 
building is completed. 


Whitman. — Mr. J. E. Tibbetts and family are 
spending the summer in Shirley, N. H. The so- 
cial circle of this church held its June meeting, 
Wednesday, the 18th, with Mrs. Ambrose Bos- 
worth, of New Bedford. About thirty of the 
ladies took the tripon the electrics. The day 
was a delightful one in all respects. The Bos- 
worths know how to make a good time. 


Brockton, Franklin Church.— Master Leon 
Hartwell recently received a letter from Singa- 
pore,S.S. Over a year ago,while he was suffer- 
ing with a broken leg, the Ladies’ Aid Society 
sent a barrel of clothing to this place and he 
made and contributed a holder with his address 
upon it. Last week he received an interesting 
letter from a missionary there. The letter was 
mailed May 10 and contained a collection of 
foreign stamps and other curios which greatly 
pleased Master Leon. 


Vacation. — Thoughtful official boards have 
generously granted the month of August to 
nearly all the preachers hereabouts. <A few will 
be unable to leave home, but they rejoice with 
their brethren in the great privilege they will 
enjoy of visiting seashore and mountain. 


Graduating Exercises. — Our ministers figure 
conspicuously in these exercises in this vi- 
cinity. Methodist preachers everywhere are 
friends of education. G. E. B. 


Norwich District 


Tolland. — Both parts of this historic charge, 
Lee Church and Wesley Chapel, are prospering 
under the faithful and untiring labors of Rev. 
W.T. Johnson. The Sunday-school] attendance 
has doubled. An excellent concert on Children’s 
Day drew a full house and gave great pleasure 
to the little ones. The parsonage has been re- 
paired and painted at a cost of $116, all 
provided for. Money has also been raised for 
needed repairs on the church. Five persons 
were received into full connection at the last 
communion. 


Danielson. —The pastor, Rev. W. F. Davis,was 
the orator on Memorial Day. The Windham 
County Transcript published the address in full, 
and says: “It was one of the most able Memo- 
rial addresses ever delivered in this place.’ His 
special subject was: “‘ The Freedom of the Negro 
from the Chains of a Cruel Despotism.”’ 


Mashapaug. — Here, also, the eloguent young 
pastor, Rev. Clinton E. Bromley, delivered the 
address before the Grand Army veterans on 
Memorial Day. Children’s Day was appropri- 
ately observed by a special sermon to the chil- 
dren in the morning and a concert in the even- 
ing. The collection for Education was the 
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largest for that cause in the history of the 
church. 


District Preachers’ Meeting. — The spring meet- 
ing of the Norwich District Ministerial Associa. 
tion was held in the beautiful village of Mystic, 
June lland1l2. The weather was delightful, the 
attendance of preachers unusually large, the es- 
Says and addresses showed careful preparation 
and an intelligent grasp of the subjects treated - 
while the pastor, Rev. John McVay, and his 
people, excelled in their fulfilment of the apos- 
tolic injunction: “ Be . . . given to hospitality. 
Officers for the year were elected as follows: 
President, G. H. Bates; vice-president, W. F. 
Davis; secretary and treasurer, F. C. Baker: 
committee on program, J. I. Bartholomew, I. L. 
Wood and H. E. Murkett. “The Minister's Se}:- 
Culture ’ was the topic of an inspiring essay by 
Dr. Wood, of Trinity Church, Norwich. Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps’ “ A Singular Life"’ was ably 
reviewed by F. Henry Spear, and awakened a 
lively discussion for the most part favorable to 
the book. Edward P. Phreaner, of Thompson- 
ville, answered the question, “‘ What Constitutes 
the Gospel?”” He found the Gospel in the Old 
Testament and in the Epistles of the Apostles as 
well asin the writings of the four Evangelists. 
A platform meeting was held on Monday even - 
ing, at which a large congregation was present, 
and the timely topic, ‘The Measure of the Na- 
tion’s Responsibility in View of the Extension 
of her Territory,” was treated with great exacti- 
tude in able addresses by W. J. Smith, of Burn- 
side, and W. 8. McIntire,of New London. Tues- 
day forenoon Walter Ela refreshed our minds 
on “The Mission of Methodism,” and Henry 
Drummond's“ The New Evangelism” was care- 
fully and critically reviewed by C. T. Hatch. 
In the afternoon ‘General Conference Legisla- 
tion” was the subject of very interesting ad- 
dresses by the returned delegates, W. J. Yates 
and Dr. Bartholomew. After listening to the 
reports of these self-sacrificing heroes, who had 
been to the front and had endured the strain of 
the battle for four weeks, we, who had “ tarried 
by the stuff,’ felt a little reassured and com- 
forted that the bottom has not fallen out of 
Methodism; that we have lost only the non- 
essentials and are thereby better equipped for 
the work and conquest of the new century. A 
number of the preachers availed themselves of 
the opportunity to take a sail on the river 
through the thoughtful kindness of Captain 
Daniel Packer. The closing service on Tuesday 
evening was a helpful sermon from W. T. John- 
son, of Tolland. There were 36 ministers in 
attendance. The presence of Richard Povey, 
his familiar voice being heard in the discussions 
with his accustomed force and vigor, was most 
gratifying to his brethren. The October meeting 
will be held with Trinity Church, Norwich, and 
will be a revival convention of ministers and 
laymen. 


Lyme.—On Wednesday evening, June 6, 
the good people of this charge gave their new 
pastor, Rev. Wm. G. Smith, and his bride a 
hearty reception at the parsonage. When the 
guests departed they left the dining-room table 
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well filled with cake, honey, butter, etc., besides 
<ome money. The outleok is good for a success- 
ful year. One has already sought and found sal- 
vation, and others are under conviction. The 
congregations have increased, the finances are 

, good condition, and everything is done to 
make the pastor and his wife happy. 

SCRIPTUM. 


New Bedford District 


Fall River, St. Paul's. — The tenth anniversary 
of the marriage of Rev. and Mrs. J. H. MacDon- 
ald was made the occasion of a very pleasant 
reception in the church parlors on Monday, 
june ll. The decorations of palms, ferns, rho- 
dodendrons and roses made the rooms very at- 
tractive. Mr. and Mrs, MacDonald were assist- 
ed in receiving by Hon. Wm. 8. Greene and Mr. 
and Mrs. H. H. Miller. The guests included, 
beside the church and congregation and the 
iocal clergy, friends from Newport and East 
Weymouth, former charges of the pastor. The 
gifts were many and elegant, including #120 in 
gold from the chureh; silver from the Ladies’ 
Aid; costly table linen from Mr. MacDonald’s 
Sunday-school class ; a fine clock from former 
East Weymouth parishioners. Refreshments 
were served. Miss Titus, of Newport, sang, Mr, 
Edmund Bottomley assisting as accom panist. 


Kast Wareham. — The work in this charge isa 
source of encouragement to pastor and people. 
Five were received on probation at the last com- 
munion. Rev. W. H. Butler is pastor. 


Nantucket. —On Sunday, May 29, the mem- 
vers of the G. A. R., Sons of Veterans, and Wom- 
an's Relief Corps were invited to attend divine 
service at this church. As usual, the service 
was union, the local pastors assisting in the ex- 
ercises. Rev. J. O. Rutter, pastor of the Meth- 
odist Chureh, preached an able sermon, which 
merited and received many words of commen- 
dation. The audience numbered nearly 700. 
Children’s Day was observed, June 10, with 
morning sermon by the pastor and concert in 
theevening by the Sunday-school. The collec- 
tion for the Children’s Fund was very satisfac- 
tory. 

Cottage City. —On their return from Confer- 
ence the pastor and wife received a cordial wel- 
come from the church and community. The 
spiritual interests of the work have been grow- 
ing deeper, with an increase in attendance upon 
the prayer-meetings, class-meetings, and Sun- 
day services. On June 10,2 were received by let- 
ter and 1 on probation. Prof. M. B. Chapman, of 
Boston University, preached a sermon of beauty 
and power on Sunday, June 3. On the 10th Rev. 
J. P. Jenkins, presiding elder of the Huron Dis- 
trict, Dakota Conference, spoke of the effects of 
Lome missions in that section. The Children’s 
Day concert was held in the evening. The audi- 
ence taxed the seating capacity of the building. 
The collection was equal to that of last year. A 
most profitable “ platform meeting” was held 
June 1, in the interest of the Christian Sabbath, 
with the following speakers and topics: Rev. 
J. D. King, Ph. D., “Origin of the Sabbath ;” 
Rey. F. F. Thayer, of the Baptist Church, “ The 
Demand of the Sabbath;” Rey. R. M. Wilkins, 
Methodist, “ The Abuse of the Sabbath ;” Rev. 
M. J. Talbot, D. D., “ The Preservation of the 
Sabbath.” 
the pastor for a furtber discussion of the subject ; 
The L. O. O. F. and Rebekah Lodge have at- 
tended worship here, and the Masonic orders of 
the island are invited for the 24th. On Jvne 17, 
the G. A. R. and kindred organizations listened 
to an address by the pastor on “America’s Su- 
premacy.” A large chorus choir under the di- 
rection of Judge Eldredge furnished music. The 
Epworth League has been doing good work 
along all lines. On May 16 they gave a reception 
to the directors of Martha’s Vineyard Camp- 
meeting Association. It was a very enjoyable 
attair, The president, Judge Eldredge, presided 
and gave the address of welcome; the pastor 
spoke in behalf of the church ; Dr. Talbot re- 
sponded for the directors. The Sunday services 
will be held in the Tabernacle during July and 
August, During this time the pastor will be re- 
leased from pulpit work, the Association provid- 
‘ug for each Sunday. A strong program has 
been prepared. 


Marion. — Charles Wesley Walter, son of Rev. 
C. H. Walter, pastor of the Methodist Church at 
Sryantville, was graduated from Tabor Acade- 
‘ny on June 19. The address was by Rev. Newell 
wight Hillis, D. D.,on “John Ruskin and bis 
Message to the Twentieth Century.” There were 


A number of requests haye come to | 
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ten Methodist ministers of New Bedford District 
in the audience. The address was one long to be 
remembered. Rev. A. H. Scudder, one of our 
thoughtful and literary young pastors, is doing 
good work in this centre of education and cult- 
ure. 


District Ministerial Association.— The lune 
meeting at Middleboro was largely attended, 
about forty pastors being present. Every man on 
the program was ready at the appointed hour. 
The papers, addresses and sermons were worthy 
of the occasion. Rev. J. H. Buckey conducted 
the opening devotions. Rev. John Pearce, a del- 
egate to the Ecumenical Missionary Conference, 
gave a report of that important convention. Dr. 
J. B. Southworth, editor of the Providence 
Evening Telegram, discussed “‘ The Press, Pulpit, 
and Pew.” Rev. H. W. Brown, of Fall River, 
preached a strong sermon on “ Open Doors for 
the Church.’ Tuesday morning, after devotions 
by Rev. Joseph Hollingshead, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Rev. T. J. Everett; vice-president, Rev. 
Joseph Hollingshead ; secretary and treasurer, 
Rev. 8. E. Ellis. The program of the morning 
called forth earnest discussion. The papers were: 
** Recreations in Hebrew,” Rev. E. 8. Studley, of 
Fall River; “Why Do Not More Men Attend 
Church?” Rev. C. H. Walters, of Eastham. 

At noon dinner was served by the Ladies’ Aid, 
the pastors and district stewards, who had held 
their meeting during the morning, dining to- 
gether. After dinner a meeting of laymen and 
ministers was held, Mr. Isaiah Snow presiding. 
He introduced, in turn, Mr. R. 8. Douglass, Mr. 
Robert F. Raymond, and Rev. T. J. Everett, who 
addressed the meeting on the * Doings of the 
General Conference.” After the address the 
further program of the Association was taken 
up. Rev. J. H. Buckey, of County Street Church, 
New Bedford, read a paper on “ The Higher 
Evangelism,” Dr. George K. Morris, of Boston 
University, gave his address on “ Personal Mag- 
netism.” 

The meeting was favored with ideal June days, 
the kindest of hospitality and helpful thoughts. 
The resolutions presented by Rev. W. D. Wood- 
ward were happily put in verse, and were ordered 
read before the evening congregation. At the 
district stewa~ds’ meeting, Mr. H. L. Chipman, 
of Sandwich, was elected secretary. The same 
amounts as last year were apportioned to the 
charges. This being the last meeting at which 
the presiding elder, Rev. T. J. Everett, was to 
preside, he took occasion to thank the stewards 
for their courtesy and valuable assistance ren- 
dered him during his term of service on the dis- 
trict. Mr. Robert F. Raymond offered an appre- 
ciative resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted. L. 8. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 


St. Johnsbury District 

St. Johnsbury. — The pastor's wife, Mrs. G. W. 
Hunt, has been absent for some weeks with 
friends in Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, attending Commencement at 
Brown where her son graduated this year. Her 
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youngest daughter graduated the same week. 
June 22, from St. Johnsbury Academy. Mr. 
Hunt has made two flying trips to Massachu- 








Extra Goop Orcant 





Epworth organs cost 
more to make than the 
common kind. But our 
direct-from-factory sell- 
ing saves that heavy mid- 
die expense. By saving 
in the selling, we put 
more in the making. 

The more ple know 
how good the Epworth 
is — and how we deal — 
the more our business 

ws. Write for cata- 
ogue today. 

Williams Organ 
Piano Company, 
Chicago. 

















DEAF OR Harp-O¥-HEARING ADULTS CAN ACQUIRE 


LIP-READING AT HOME 


in six weeks. Easy, practical, interesting lessons by 
MAIL. One hour a day for study and practice. Results 
uniformly satisfactory. Thirty-ninth Year. Terms mod- 
erate. Send for circular. 

DAVID GREENE, 1122 Br’dw’y,New York,N.Y. 





HOTEL BENEDICT 
20 Common 8t. (next south of Hollis St.) 
FOR LADIES ONLY. 


This hotel furnishes exceptional advantages to ladies 
visiting in the city. Its cleanliness, high moral tone, and 
low rates make it specially inviting. Indorsed by lead- 
ing city pastors. Permanent roum and board for young 
working women who receive low wages an especial feat- 
ure. Ladies’ and Gents’ Lunch Room on first floor. 


OSTEOPATHY 


HOME Taught by mail. Adapted to eve 
one. Practical, thorough, erigiual, 
Instalment plan. Costs one-fourth as 
much as regular college course, Use 
our spare time. Diplomas to graduates. 
he only profession not overcrowded. 
COURSE No starvation period for Osteopaths, 
Best of references. rticulars free. 
(Copyrighted ) Illinois College of Osteopathy ,Chicago. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health, rest, or recreation. 
Nauheim treatments. 

Electricity, Hydro-Electric, Turkish, Russian, Minera 
Water and other baths and health appliances. Sun-par- 
lor and Promenade on the Roof, Elevator, Steam, Suites 
with Bath, A dry, quiet tonic air with much sunshine. 
Saratoga Waters. Send for illustrated circular. 


Binders for Zion’s Herald 


Made of cardboard covered with black cloth. 
Name ZIon’s HERALD printed on side in gilt 
letters. Holds numbers for one year. For sale 
for 75c.; by ma'tl, 2c. extra. 


ZION’S HERALD OFPICE, Boston 





STUDY 





Massage, Vacuum and 











casters. 





Inexpensive Bureau 





Every summer we have repeated calls for an [nexpen- 
sive Bureau for use with a white iron bedstead. 

Naturally it is not desirable to have such a bureau finished 
in quite the lavish way in which we build our best bureau. 
can be made of white oak and well made throughout, yet cost 
much less than the bureau on our winter sets. 

Butit must have a good mirror, for this is important. 
have specified a panel French plate mirror of extra thick, 
clear glass. We give the bureau a dust-proof finish and easy 


{t 


We 


It is really a charming design and very attractive, while 
ridiculously cheap. 


Won’t you see it? 





Paine Furniture Co. 


Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 


48 CANAL STREET 
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setts within a few days, visiting friends, and a 
little later to attend a funeral. 


Barre grows. Nine children were baptized, 
June 10. There have been four other recent 
baptisms, and four received on probation. It 
was decided at the last quarterly conference to 
make an immediate effort to clear off the entire 
church debt, save what is provided for by an- 
nuities — this to be a part of the Thank Offering 
contribution. The pastor at Barre and several 
other preachers near him have been urgently 
solicited to leave their present work, and take 
the field for the Thank Offering fund, witb spe- 
cial reference to relieving the Seminary. Buta 
strange new heart trouble seems to develop at 
once with every one so approached — a kind of 
tremor pectoris. Some term it a “leakage of the 
valves,” “courage oozing.’ Barre votes to con- 
sider the employment of a deaconess as pastor’s 
helper. 


East Burke.—The spring Preachers’ Meeting 
was held at East Burke, June 18-20. The preach- 
ing was by E. J. Gale and S. G. Lewis, the papers 
and discussions by P. N. Granger, W. C. John- 
son, 8S. G. Lewis, H. G. McLaughlin, J. A. Dixon 
and A. C. Fuller. Sylvester Donaldson gave 
impressions of General Conference, where he 
spent nearly two weeks. Mr. Granger by some 
jugglery turned himself into a prophet and gave 
sundry ominous predictions as to the recent 
legislation of the church—that we shall soon 
have no presiding elders, but only chairmen of 
grouped charges elected by their brethren; no 
general superintendents; and that no preacher 
there would ever live to see the same man ap- 
pointed ten consecutive years to the same 
charge in Vermont. But he conveniently spared 
himself trouble about these things by congratu- 
lating himself that he would have gone to bed 
before this horror of great darkness came on. 
The weather for the meeting was faultless, and 
the hospitality of the people most generous. 
More than twelve pastors and five pastors’ wives 
would have found it a pleasure and source of 
Strength to have attended. Such diversions add 
to life and usefulness. 


Lyndonville.—The Lyndonville Cam p-meet- 
ing Association met on the grounds, June 20, 
and made provision for a meeting to be held 
Aug. 20-27. No considerable repairs were ven- 
tured, and the interest in the meeting is not 
general on the district. 


Danville. — A meeting at St. Joseph’s Lake in 
Danville will open Tuesday, June 26, and con- 
tinue through July 4, ending witha patriotic re- 
ligious service that day. An attractive program 
will be furnished. Revs. 8. G. Lewis and O. E. 
Newton are moving spirits in this scheme. 

Williamstown is treating the parsonage to a 
new buttercup garb. The pastor and some help- 


ers draw the brush. The former pastor’s son in- 
itiated tbe improvement. J, O. 3. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 


North Grafton. — Four were received on pro- 
bation, June3. Rey. C. W. Delano is pastor. 
Cambridge District 


Trinity Church, Charlestown. — A very inter- 
esting patriotic service was held on Sunday 
morning, June 17, Invitations had been ex- 
tended to a large number of military and civil 
organizations, including the officers of the Navy 
Yard. The large church was filled. Mayor Hart 
was present and sat upon the platform. The 








Strawberry Fritters 


Make a light batter of the yolks of three 
eggs beaten, four tablespoontuls of milk, a 
piece of butter the size of a walnut, and a 
little salt, one teaspoonful of Congress Bak- 
ing Powder, and one scant cup ot flour sifted 
together. Mix smooth, then add the whites 
of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Select 
large, finely flavored berries, and drop two 
or three of them in the batter ata time, tak- 
ing out at once in a large spoonful, and dry 
quickly in boiling fat. When a nice brown 
on both sides, serve at once, dusted with 


powdered sugar, or serve with strawberry 
sirup. 





The reason why Mellin’s Food is the best 
food tor your baby is because when pre- 


ared as directed with fresh cow’s milk it 
sa substitute for mother’s milk that has 
no equal. 
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pastor, Rev. Raymond F. Holway, presided, and 
was assisted by Dr. J. H. Mansfield and Chaplain 
Tribou. General Curtis Guild, Jr., delivered an 
interesting address on “‘ The American Soldier 
and his Claim upon the People.” The church 
was beautifully decorated, and the music was of 
a high order. The choir was assisted by Snow’s 
Orchestra, a male quartet from Boston Univer- 
sity,and Mr. Harry Goodwin, soloist. Col. Wm. 
H. Oakes, Geo. H. Gammons, and B. F. Hatch, 
of the official board, with the pastor, acted asa 
committee to arrange the service. The whole 
affair was a credit tothe church and to the com- 
munity, and was a worthy observance of the 
125th anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill. 


West Fitchburg. — A very pretty church wed- 
ding took place in the West Fitchburg church, 
June 12, at 2 Pp. M. when Rev. L. W. Adams united 
Mr. Geo. H. Newcombe and Miss Selena Gibbs in 
marriage. The young people are very popular 
at the church, both being members, and also 
workers in the Epworth League, and members 
of church choirs. After the wedding they en- 
joyed a short visit with friends out of the city. 


Lynn District 


Winthrop. —Ths funeral of Olivia Hatfield, 
wife of Vernon B. Swett, was held at Winthrop 
on Saturday, June 16. The services were con- 
ducted by Rev. A. L. Squier, pastor of First 
Church, assisted by Rev. W. P. Buck, of Taun- 
ton. Mrs. Swett had been ill for many months, 
having undergone two very painful surgical 
operations in the hospital for cancer, which, 
while giving some relief, did not prevent the 
sadend. Her last hours on earth were beauti- 
ful. Her faith was sublimely heroic. She 
leaves a large circle of friends to whom she 
was attached by ber overflowing good-nature, 
her strong Christian character, and her lova- 
bleness. Her husband, the genial secretary of 
the Social Union, has the sympathy of a very 
wide circle of acquaintances among the Metb- 
odist clergy and laymen in and around Boston. 

Ww. 








Medford Hillside. — The report of the dedica- 
tory exercises of the Hillside Church, which 
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appeared in ZION’S HERALD of June 13, is mis- 
leading, in that a mortgage of $3,000 remains on 
the property, while the figures in the HERALD 
would indicate that the entire debt was raised. 
All the floating indebtedness was cleared up 
practically. This correction is due to all inter- 
ested. We had not read the account of the dedi- 
cation exercises until the item was called to our 
attention. 
ARTHUR BONNER, 
Pastor in charge. 
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BEECHAN’S: 
/ PILLS 


The Best and Safest: 
: Family Medicine : 
Bilious and Nervous Disorders ? 
. Sick Headache, Constipation, j 
- Weak Stomach, Impaired Di- 
. gestion, Disordered Liver.and , 
q Female Ailments. ' 


The World’s Medicine: 


Annual Sale Exceeds 6,000,000 Boxes. 
10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. § 
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P Beecham’s Pills have the largest sale of 
any Proprietary Medicine in the world, and d 
P this has been achieved 7 


Without the publication of testimonials * 
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CHURCH REGISTER 





HERALD CALENDAR 
Cam p-meeting at Joe's Pond, West Dan- 
ville, Vt., 
Hedding Holiness Meeting at Hedding, 
Hedding Chautauqua Assembly and Summer 
School, July 30-Aug. 17 


June 24-July 4 
July 21-28 


East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 13-20 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
Lyndonville (Vt.) Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-Sept. 1 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-Sept. 3 





Por Over Fifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by children teething. 1t soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all in, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhcea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





POST OFFICE ADDRESSES 


Rev. C. W. Blackman, Peak’s Island, Me. 
Rev. Thos. F. Jones, P. E., Northport Camp- 
ground, Me. 


THE LYNN CONVENTION. —Secretary Pen- 
niman, writing under date of June 23, says: 
Three Bishops will be with us at the great con- 
vention in Lynn. Bishop Parker of India will 
speak Friday afternoon, July 6, on “ The Young 


Gilchrist & Co., 
Winter and Washington Sts. 


lack Shoes 
Women 


Expert shoemen 
having watched 
the process of 
manufacturing 
testify that our 
“Black Beauty 
Shoe ” is without 
exception _ the 
best for the money that Boston 
has yet seen. 

Could every woman realize the 
difference in comfort between a 
Goodyear Welt 
Shoe and a Mc- 
Kay Sewed Shoe 


—Most of the adver- 
tised specialty shoes 
are McKay sewed — 




















Our store would be overcrowd- 
ed with customers for the Black 
Beauty Shoes. 

All styles, all leathers — black or tan. 


Shoes 3.0 Oxfords 


$2.50 


Misses’ and Children’s Shoes, Bathing and 
Tennis Shoes. 





great mpaign 
ies book k and ar- 
gument settler of 1900 
By Murat Halstead 
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5 two-cent stamps for 


S. A. PARK & CO., 
Dept. R. 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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People of Asia ;"’ Bishop Hamilton speaks Sat- 
urday morning, on “ The Achievements of the 
Closing Century,” and in the evening on “ Na- 
tional Evolution;”’ Bishop Mallalieu speaks 
Sunday afternoon. The other leaders will speak 
as previously announced. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE REPORT 
ON AMUSEMENTS.—The report of special 
committee on Amusements to the recent An- 
nual Conference and ordered to be printed by 
the Conference is now atthe Book Room. As 
the edition is limited, early application will 
have to be made to secure any. As the commit- 
tee had no money to pay for printing, a small 
contribution is asked from those who will use 
them. Send money to Chas. R. Magee. 

JOHN D. PICKLES, Chairman. 





Is Your Brain Tired ? 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. Y. S. TRoyYER, Memphis, Tenn., says: 
“It recu rates the brain and enables one to 
think and act.”” Makes exertion easy. 





STATE CONVENTION EPWORTH LEAGUE 
at Waterville, July 10, 1l.—The convention will 
open Tuesday afternoon, July 10, at 2 o'clock 
with an address of welcome and responses. 
Convention sermon by Rev. Luther Freeman. 
On Tuesday evening Gen. J. &, Rusling, of 
Trenton, N. J., will deliver his famous lecture 
on “The March of Methodism.” Wednesday 
morning the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
will be administered, following which Rev. 
J.M. Frost will give an address. Wednesday 
afternoon Junior exercises will be conducted 
under the direction of Miss Ethel Lindsay, 
Junior superintendent of the local chapter. 
Wednesday evening Dr. Kendig of Boston will 
have charge of the service, which will be ofan 
evangelistic nature. 

Reduced rates will be secured on all railroads. 
Three delegates from each chapter and an addi- 
tional delegate for every fifty members over 
fifty will be entertained free. Others desiring 
entertainment should address all inquiries in 
regard to the same to Chas. L. Clement, 268 Main 
St., Waterville, Maine. 

R. W. RICHARDS, Sec. Local Chapter. 





W. F. M. S.—The quarterly meeting of the 
New England Branch of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society will be held in Newton, 
July ll. Bishop and Mrs. Parker have prom- 
ised to be present. Mrs. Alderman will bring 
latest tidings from the field, which are sure to 
be of great interest. The Newton ladies will 
provide lunch and are planning for a large 
company. 





One dose a day of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry @Wine will cure indigestion and con- 
stipation perfectly and permanently. The 
Vernal Remedy Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
will send a trial bottle FREE AND PRE- 
PAID to any reader of Z1on’s HERALD. 





DONE INA JIFFY 
A Wearisome Task Solved 


In choosing a place at which to spend one’s 
vacation, Northern New England holds out a 
greater variety of environments than any other 
section of the country. Withinits territory the 
vacation seeker finds mountain resorts, the 
comforts of which are all that could be desired, 
while the seashore of New England is famous 
for its healthfulness and its lakes are scenic 
gems, the like of which is seldom found. 

To reach these pleasure and recreation regions 
is not difficult, for the train service which the 
Boston & Maine Railroad places at the disposal 
of the tourist is frequent, fast and at convenient 
hours. 

If you desire to learn of New England, the 
most effectual and interesting literature obtain- 
able is the trio of publications issued by the 
General Passenger Department of the Boston «& 
Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass., entitled “* Among 
the Mountains,” “ All Along Shore” and “ Lakes 
and Streams,” which are sent to any address 
upon receipt of two cents in stamps for each 
book, together with a “Summer Tour Book ” 
(which is sent free) which tells the hows and 
wheres of vacationing. Send for them; they 
are just what you want. 
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Do you read what people say about Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla? It is curing all forms of disease 
caused or promoted by impure blood. 





CAMBRIDGE DISTRICT APPORTION- 
MENTS FOR 1900-1901 


P. E. indicates Presiding Elder; B., Bishop ; 
C. C., Conference Claimants ; F. A., Freedmen’s 
Aid; C. E., Church Extension ; E., Education. 

P, Cc. F. Cc. 
E. B. Cc. A. E. E. 
| | | | | | 


Asbland, $20 $10 $19 $19 $19 $8 
Ayer, 12 6 12 12 12 5 
Berlin, 16 5 12 12 12 4 


Boston, Trinity, 120 31 72 36 36 25 
CAMBRIDGE: 


Epworth Ch., 4 Ww 64 48 48 16 
Grace Church, #4 2% 60 45 45 20 
HarvardSt.Ch.,150 39 96 72 72 31 
P’tuguese Mis, — — — _ _ _ 
Trinity Church, 32 16 30 30 30 13 
Clinton, 60 #17 30 30 30 14 
Cochituate, 23 16 27 27 27 12 
Concord, 8 2 5 5 5 2 
East Pepperell, 40 16 30 30 30 12 
FITCHBURG: 
First Church, St 26 60 45 45 21 
Oak Hill, 122 — _ _ — _ 
West Fitchburg, 36 17 30 30 30 l4 
Gleasondale, 32 «(10 18 18 18 8 
Graniteville, 24 1 18 18 18 8 
Hubbardston, 20 7 15 15 15 6 
Hudson, 52 D 30 30 30 16 
Leominster, 68 22 60 45 45 18 
LOWELL: 
Central Church, 60 22 fi) 42 42 18 
Centralville Ch., 24 ) 16 16 16 7 
French Mission,—- — — -- a _ 
Highlands Ch., 48 21 48 36 36 17 
St. Paul’sCh., 100 2 72 54 i 23 
Worthen 8t.Ch.,100 27 64 48 48 22 
Lunenburg, 22 8 1b 1b 15 6 
Marlboro, 48 21 52 39 3Y 17 
Maynard, 24 «414 27 27 27 ll 
Natick, 40 WwW 48 36 36 16 
NEWTON: 
Auburndale Ch.,44 22 48 36 36 18 
Newton Centre, & 27 64 48 48 22 


Newton Church, 4 21 48 36 36 17 


Newton Hids., 16 7 18 18 18 6 
Newton L’r F’ls, 20 10 24 24 24 s 
Newton Up. F’ls,30 14 p25) 2 p25) ll 
Newtonville Ch.,56 27 64 48 48 22 
Oakdale, 2 «210 18 18 18 8 
Princeton, 8 1 2 2 2 1 
Saxonville, 2 «(ill 2 24 pr 9 
SOMERVILLE: 
Broadway Ch., © 21 48 36 36 17 
First Church, 100 80 60 60 27 
Flint St. Ch., 5 48 36 36 16 
Park Ave. Ch., 64 21 i] 42 42 17 
So. Framingham 2 l4 27 27 27 ll 
Sudbury, 16 6 15 15 15 5 
Townsend, 20 9 18 18 18 7 
WALTHAM: 
First Church, 72 2 a 42 42 18 
Emmanu-ElCh.,48 17 44 38 33 14 
Watertown, 48 2 60 45 45 18 
West Chelmsford, 16 6 15 1b 15 5 
Weston, 12 +) 18 18 18 7 
Winchester, “4 «6W 30 30 30 15 
Woburn, 0 2 56 42 42 17 
W ORCESTER : 
French Mission,— — — 2. 
Norweg. & Dan.,— — = = — _ 
Italian, o,- — _ 
SWEDISH : ‘ c 
Boston & Camb., 20 5 5 5 ) 4 
East Boston, _ — os _ _ _ 
Lowell, 24 7 18 18 18 6 
Lynn, ia l 1 1 1 
Map lewood, 24 7 10 10 10 3 
_ Ney, St. Paul's, 24 4 10 10 10 4 
kp't&Salem,5 2 2 2 2 1 
Worcester, lst, 40 10 23 B 23 8 
Worcester, 2d, 4 16 52 3Y 39 18 


Totals, $2,548 $049 $2,113 $1,726 $1,726 $746 


.B. The apportionment for Bishops’ Claim 

te V4 | mM r cent. of total salary of preacher. The 
ers’ Aid a rtionment is 4 per cent. on 

cae ash salary of $1000. and he and 8 per cent. 


on cash sa) below $1,000. he Freedmen’s 
Aid and Church Extension apportionments are 
in each case % rcent. of cash salary. The ap- 
portionment Board of Education is 1 per 


cent. on total salary. The tees appor- 
tionment is made in New York, and will be sent 
to preachers as soon as recei ived. 
D. A, HINCKS, Secretary. 
J. H. MANSFIELD, Presiding Elder. 
Adv. 
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OBITUARIES 





Oh, bitter is the sorrow 
W hen here we part in tears, 
And heavy is the burden 
Of long and lonely years! 
But what will be the meeting 
W hen, life’s sad journey past, 
Within the Father's keeping 
We find our own at last! 


Oh, what will be the meeting! 
No words its joy may frame! 
W hen face to face we see them, 
Immoital — yet the same; 
W hen dear, long-silent voices 
Shall speak our names once more, 
And smiles of welcome greet us 
As fondly as of yore! 


Oh, blessed thought of comfort, 
W hen those we love have gone 
To seek a better country, 
And we are left alone! 
Shall we not wait in patience 
A little longer here, 
As those who know that daily 
The meeting time draws near? 


—N. Y. Observer. 





Putnam.— Mrs. Abby Putnam was born in 
Canaan, N. H., July 15, 1827, and died in Leomin- 
ster, Mass., May 27, 1900, aged nearly 73 years. 

She was the daughter of Stephen and Betsey 
Noyes. In early childhood she removed with 
her parents to Warren, N. H., where she was 
converted and united with the church. Later, 
she resided in Lawrence, Mass. Here she met 
Mr. Charles H. Putnam, to whom she was united 
in marriage in May, 1847. On their wedding day 
the young couple came to Leominster, which 
they had chosen as their place of residence, and 
here they have dwelt for fifty-three years. 

Mrs. Putnam was a woman of sterling charac- 
ter, honored by all who knew her, and loved by 
a large circle of friends. Strong in her econvic- 
tions, which she did not hesitate on occasion to 
declare, she yet was placid and loving, holding 
her friends as with hooks of steel. For nearly 
forty years she was a member of the local 
church, regular in attendance upon its services 
so long as health permitted, and deeply devoted 
to its welfare. 

A number of years agoshe and her husband 
were deeply afflicted in the death of their only 
child, who had come to beautiful young woman- 
hood. In later years she suffered much from 
ill-health, but grace triumphed. The Lord sus- 
tained her. She remained patient, loving, 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
and I will send you free atrial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’ standipg. This is 
no humbug or deception but an honest remedy that 
you can test without spending a cent. It recently cured 
a lady who had been an invalid for 52 years. Address 


OHN A. SMITH, 601 GermaniaBidg.,Milwaukee.Wis 


RIP.AN.S 


Ripans Tabules — (good suggestion) — 
Cured my painful indigestion — 
Relieved my headache in a trice, 

Made my complexion smooth and nice, 
Cleansed my liver, made me sleep, 
Now I’m happy ; life is sweet. 







































ANTED. — A case of bad health that R*I‘P-A‘-NS 
will not benefit. They banish pain and bree | 

life. One gives relief. Note the word R’I‘P*A‘N 
on the and accept no substitute. R‘I-P-A‘-N'S 
10 for 5 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimo will 
to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the 
Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York, 


g 
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thoughtful for others. She did not lose her 
courageous, hopeful, trustful spirit. 

In addition to her deeply bereaved husband, 
who for so many years walked with her life’s 


journey, she leaves an only sister, Mrs. J. A. 


Tyler, and the family of Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Wells 
upon whom she lavished her heart's affection as 
truly as though they had been her own children 
and grandchildren. 


ERNEST P. HERRICK. 





Goodnow.— Mrs. Ellen Douglas CGoodnow, 
widow of Hon. I. T. Goodnow, died at her 
home on College Hill, Kansas, April 28, 1900. 
She was born May 19, 1812, at Bernardston, Mass. 
Her father, Maj. David Denison, was one of the 
prominent men of western Massachusetts, and 
his six sons and five daughters became men and 
women of more than ordinary influence in the 
community in which each lived. 

Mrs. Goodnow was educated at Northfield and 
later at Wilbrabam, where as student she was 
prominent in religious and literary circles. 
Here she met Isaac 'I'. Goodnow, A. M., who was 
professor of naturalscience. They were married 
Aug. 28, 1888 “After remaining ten years at 
Wilbraham, seven years were spent at Kast 
Greenwich, R.1., where Professor Goodnow held 
a Similar position to the one held at Wilbra- 
ham, with the added duties of teacher of Greek 
and Latin. From here they came in 1855 with 
the “Massachusetts Colony” to help make 
Kansas a free State, and were among the found- 
ers of the city of Manhattan. Near this city for 
forty-five years, with the exception of six years 
at Neosho Falls, Kansas, Mrs. Goodnow made 
her home, 

In her husband’s work she was deeply inter- 
ested, and her enthusiasm, energy and intelli- 
gent interest was a strong factor in shaping the 
beginning of Manhattan, the Agricultural Col- 
lege, and Methodism in this vicinity. When 
her husband was State superintendent of 
schools, in the early history of Kansas, Mrs. 
Goodnow went with him, and her wise counsel 
is still seen in the formation of educational 
centres throughout the eastern and. middle 
portions of the State. Her interest in and knowl- 
edge of botany and geology never failed in all 
the charming years even of her oldage. She 
was an active member of a bright literary club, 
and her scientific papers were interesting and 
valuable. 

She grew old gracefully, graciously. Time laid 
his hand gently upon her. Her life was pure, 
prayerful, helpful. In the home, the commu- 
nity, the church, the missionary and literary 
societies, she will be greatly missed. 

She was the last of her family, her brother, Dr. 
Denison, going into the other world two months 
ago. Her relatives, all dear to her heart, are the 
sons and daughters of her brothers and sisters 
and ber adopted daughter, whose unfailing love 
and thoughtful care made life beautiful in the 
home, and whose name was the last spoken by 
Mrs. Goodnow before she went from tifis side of 
the river of life to the other shore. 

The funeral was in the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Manhattan. The altar was 
filled with potted paims and lilies, the casket 
covered with lilies, carnations, roses and violets. 
The music was by a select choir and the hymns 
sung were those Mrs. Goodnow loved and sang. 
Rey. Dr. J. A. Swaney, of Seneca, a former 
beloved pastor, preached the funeral sermon. 
Prayer and Scripture reading were by Rev. J. K. 
Miller, pastor of the church. 

C, F. W. 





Jordan. — Rev. J. W. P. Jordan was born Dec. 
19, 1819, in Danville, Androscoggin Co., Me., and 
died May Ll, 1900, in Watertown, 8. D. 

For fifty years a Methodist preacher, his record 
of usefulness is unsurpassed. He was loved by 
his brethren, and was familiarly known ag 
“ Father” Jordan in the city where he spent th> 
last twelve years of his life, being highly es- 
teemed by all classes. 

He was converted when sixteen yearsold. Be- 
ginning as asupply in the Methodist Church at 
twenty-five, he became a member of the New 
England Conference in 1855. Thirteen years he 
preached in Massachusetts, always a revival- 
ist pastor, an ardent Sunday-school worker, and 
awinner of men. The followin’ New England 
towns were blessed by his ministry: Rowe and 
Heath, West Brookfield, Cummington, Conway 
Gill, Wendell, South Deerfield, Coleman, Cherry 
Valley, Winchendon, Leominster, Oakham, 
Chariton City, Weston, Sudbury, and East Ded- 
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ham. In isés he transferred to the Rock Rive: 
Conference, continuing to the close of his life a1, 
honored member. He served with continuing 
success the following charges: Garden Prairie, 
McHenry, Richmond and Solon, Huntley and 
Harmony, Byron, Burritt Harvard, and Chen- 
ning. 

Failing health compelled superannuation in 
1882. Moving to Dakota, he supplied Wessing- 
ton Springs, building a church. In 189 his semi- 
centennial sermon was preached at Sioux Falls, 
and afterwards repeated in his home chureb at 
Watertown. He has held official relation in the 
Watertown church, and, unlike some retired 
preachers, has been an unfailing source of inspi- 
ration and help to pastorsin charge. 

In 1845 he was united in marriage with Miss 
Abigail Oak, who survives him and whose lov- 
ing care and sympathy have always sustained 
him. Four children blessed their home; two — 
Martin and Charles — have already passed to the 
better land, but Mrs. Ruby Smart, a Methodist 
preacher’s wife, and Rev. W. H. Jordan, D. D., 
pastor of First Church, Sioux Falls, live to bless 
the memory of a sainted father. 

About 3 o’clock on the morning of May Il he 
aroused from sleep and turning to his faithtul 
watcher, his wife, said: “Did you hear them 
calling? 1 heard voices calling. They said, 
‘My bride is inside, and I am coming soon.,’”’ 
Voices of saints whose fellowship he loved — 
of Christ whom he so often spoke of as “ Won- 
derful ’’ — calling! 

Funeral services were held in the Methodist 
church, Sunday morning, May 13, in charge of 
the pastor. It was the time of uhe third quarter- 
ly meeting, permitting the presence of the pre- 
siding elder, Rev. Duane Rifenbark, who 
preached from Rey. 14: 13. The pastor gave the 
memorial address. All the churches in the city 
united to do honor toa man who walked with 
God. Father Jordan's prayers bad been con- 
stant for the church he loved; for the General 
Conference, of which his son was a member; 
especially was he praying for a revival in his 
home church. He often said God would permit 
him to live and pray untilitcame. The morn- 
ing of his death the news came that ten persons 
had sought the Lord the evening before. Then 








A Good Complexion 
Depends on Good Digestion 


This is almost an axiom although usually 
we are apt to think that cosmetics, face 
powders, lotions, fancy soaps, etc., are the 
secrets forsecuring a clear complexion. Rut 
all these are simply superficial assistants. 

It is impossible to have a good complex- 
ion unless the digestive organs perform 
their work properly, unless the stomach by 
properly digesting the food taken into it 
turnishes an abundance of pure blood, 4 
good complexion is impossible. 

This is the reason so many ladies are us- 
ing Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because 
they promptly cure any stomach trouble 
and they have found out that perfect diges- 
tion means a perfect complexion and one 
that does not require cosmetics and powders 
to enhance its beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny 
themselves many articles ot food solely in 
order to keep their complexion clear. When 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are used no 
such dieting is necessary, take these tablets 
and eatall the good wholesome food you 
want and you need have no fear of indiges- 
tion nor the sallow, dull complexion which 
nine women out of ten have, solely because 
they are suffering from some form ot indi- 
gestion. 

Bearin mind that beauty proceeds from 
good health, good health results from per- 
tect digestion and we have advanced the 
best argument to induce every man and 
woman to give this splendid remedy a tria!. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be tound 
in drug stores and cost but 50 centy per 
package. 

If there is any derangement of the stom - 
ach or bowels they will remove it and the 
resultant effects are, good digestion, goo! 
health, and a clear, bright complexion. 
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he rested. The benediction of this saintly man 
will continue to rest upon the church. 
A, C. STEVENS, 





Batchelder. — Samuel Batchelder died in Havy- 
erhill, Mass., April 14, 1900. 

He was a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh for many years. He was constant in 
attendance at the social meetings, and always 
faithful in prayer and testimony. He enjoyed 
his religion, and delighted to sing the praises of 
his Redeemer. Failing bealth and increasing 
infirmities made it necessary for him to reside 
with a daughter during the last months of his 
life. His hope was bright and he peacefully 
fell asleep. S. E. Q. 

Bell. — Mrs. Zebiah G. Bell was born Aug. 1, 
iIX(5, and died at Whiting, Washington Co., Me., 
April 11, 1900, aged 84 years. 

We give in brief the record of a tranquil and 
a useful life, spent in the retirement of home 
in one of the quietest and pleasantest of vil- 
jages in rural Maine. 

Mrs. Bell saw many days; and, as such must, 
who live long, Saw many sorrows; but she 
would have said, with the sweet smile we so 
well remember, “* My consolations are many.” 

Her family name was Crane; and she was a 
granddaughter of Col. John Crane, well-known 
in his day, and one of the active patriots who, 
at the commencement of the Revolutionary 
struggle, helped to cast the obnoxious tea into 
Boston Harbor. She lived through many suc- 
cessive political changes, continuing still inter- 
ested in theevents of her time, and died content 
with the portion that Providence had assigned 
to her. She was the last survivor of the family 
to which she belonged. 

On Dec. 31, 1833, she was married to William 
Bell, and lived in mutual affection and fidelity 
until his death in April, 1862. Her son writes: 
“April 14 is my birthday. In 1862, on that day, 
my father died. Thirty-eight years from that 
day we laid mother in ber grave.” She con- 
tinued to live on the homestead, in the midst of 
her children, “a widow indeed.” There were 
born to them three sons and two daughters, 
who still live, beside the three children who 
bave departed. 

For many years she has been a Christian in 
faith and practice, and a faithful and helpful 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Whiting. Her conversion occurred in 1882. 
Her home, which has long been a place of free 
hospitality, was also a home of the Methodist 
ministers, whom she loved to see. The writer 
looks back with the most grateful recollection 
to her graceful and tender ministrations and 
her motherly looks and words, and thanks God 
for such helpful and comfortable friends upon 
life's way. She was born in the town in which 
she had her home, and always resided there. 

She obtained her release from the burden of 
age and infirmity by a shock of paralysis. She 
was still in possession—not broken in any 
marked degree —of her faculties. On that Sab- 
bath i morning she was s about as usual, and as- 
Sisted in the] lighter duties of the household ; but 
about eleven o’clock A. M. the stroke came,and 
she sank rapidly until Wednesday, when, an 
hour before noon, she was not, for God had 
taken her, “Her going out,” writes her son, 
Julius, “was very peaceful and easy. As we 
watched by her closely there was no moaning. 
She stopped breathing, and mother was with us 
here no more, But I believe she is now enjoying 
that rest remaining for the people of God. She 
Was always patient and loving to the last,a faith- 
ful and devoted mother.’ Her memory is a 
benediction. 

A. J. lL. 





An Inexpensive Bureau 


Kvery lady who ownsa brass or white 
iron bedstead is interested in securing a bu- 
reau at low price to accompany it. In this 
connection, one of the most interesting an- 
nouncements which have been made ina 
long time by the Paine Furniture Company 
lay be read in another column. It de- 
scribes an inexpensive bureau for summer 
se with a white iron bedstead. We have 
com one of these bureaus, and they are 
beautiful in design and astonishingly cheap. 
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METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 


Eaton & Mains, Agents 





NEW STYLES 


LOWER PRICES 


Epworth League Topic Cards 


JULY to JANUARY 











Six pages, print-| With Topics, | 
‘ Pledge, | 
ed in two colors!  jpenediction, 
and gold on fine ane the 
bristol board. Size a. 
folded 27% x 4% in, the League. 
‘ R 
50 Cards... $0.50 
‘ 
100 Cards... 1.00 


2.00 


Four pages,print-} With Topics, | 


ed in one color a. | 
on good flexible and the 
board. Size when ~~... - 
folded 27% x 4% in. the League. 


200 Cards... 








50 Cards ...| $0.25 | 
100 Cards ... . 
200 Cards ... 1.00 | 




















T { With Names 
opics, ete Topics, ete. | of Officers, 
Officers, with Chapter, 
Chapter, Names of Charch, 

Church, and Leaders Leaders, 
Hour of printed with Hour of Meet 
__ Meeting. Topics. ing, Ete. 
$0. 90 $1.05 $1.45 

1.45 155 2.00 
2.55 2.75 3.30 

\ te., With Names 

py B- Topics, Ktc., of Officers, 

of Officers, with Chapter, 
Chapter, Names of Church, 

Church, and Leaders Leaders, 
Hour of printed with and Hour of 
Meeting. Topics. Meeting. 
$0.65 | $0.80 | $1.20 

95 1.05 1.50 
~— lodlnd 
1.55 1.75 2.30 
i 

















Sample Cards and Price Lists sent free on Application. 


New Eugland Depository, 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Manager, 


38 Bromfield Boston. 








WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


Applications now received for next year, which opens 
September 12, 1900. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, DEAN 
ye ene: Oct. 3, 1900 Boston, MAss. 


~ Boston University School of Theology 


Free rooms and free tuition for college gradu- 
ates. (122 last year.) Opens Sept. 19. Address the 
Dean, M. D. Buell, 12 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The East Greenwich Academy 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


Spring term now open 
Fall term will open Sept. 11, 1900. 


For Catalogue or information address, 
Rev. AFIBRIE FIELD, Principal 


Maine Wesleyan S Seminary and Female 














Kent’s nit, Me. 


Spring term begins March 20. Prepares for college, pro- 
fessional schools, teaching, or business. Six courses. 
Expenses low. Address, 


H. E. TREFETHEN, 
Acting President 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating ot ye River; out-door 
games in ample, shaded pee ong equi gy mna- 
sium and sw miming poo nder pine ay hygienic super- 
vision. Lectures and —— on topics adapted to the 
ideal adroinistration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
roned to the best Musical and Literary entertainments in 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 


per) 6. ©. BRAGDON, Principal 








East Maine Seminary, 


Bucksport, Me. 


Delightful situation. Eight courses. Low terms. Send 
for Catalogue to 
Rev. J. FRANK HALEY, A. M., 
President 


Spring term opens Tuesday, March 13 1900. 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(INCORPORATED) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashiats Place, Boston, Mass. 
56 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1508 Penn, Ave. Washington, D. c. 
St., West, Toronto, Can, 
oon teen Avenue, Chicago, Til. 
414 Century Building, Minnea 
730 Cooper Building, 
825 Market St., San Francisco. ‘Cal. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal, 


Send to any of the above agencies for Ace Manual, 
free. Correspondence with ny ay a AD _ ited. Res- 
istration forms sent to teachers on Captions 

Large numbers of school officers from ‘all. ‘sections” of 
the country, including more than ninet; ety per cent. of the 
Public School superintendents of New England, have ap- 
plied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$9,065,290.00 





New Hampshire Conference Seminary, 
Fall term will open Sept. 11. 
Rates Reduced, Advantages the same. 
plan for limited number. 
Write for particulars and Illustrated Catalogue. 
( Mention Zion's Heraid.) 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Pres. 
Tilton, N. H. 
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FACTURERS 
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JOHN H.PrRAY & Sons Co., 
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‘The Delicious 
Fragrance 


from a hot 
Royal Baking 
Powder biscuit 
whets the 
appetite. The 
taste of such 
a biscuit— 
sweet, creamy, 
delicate and 
crispy—is a joy 
to the most 
fastidious. 


OYAL Baking 
Powder improves 
the flavor and 

adds to the healthful- 
ness of all risen flour- 
foods. It renders the 
biscuit, bread and cake 
more digestible and 
nutritious. 

Royal Baking Pow- 
der makes hot breads 
wholesome. Food 
raised with Royal will 
not distress persons of 
delicate or enfeebled 
digestion, though eaten 
warm and fresh. 


Imitation baking powders almost invariably con- 
tain alum. Alum makes the food unwholesome. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





———____— ects a_i a 


— Thank God every morning when you 
get up that you have something to do that 
day which must be done whether you like 
itor not. Being forced to work and forced 
to do your best will breed in you temper- 
ance, self-control, diligence, strength of 
will, content, and a hundred virtues which 
the idle will never know. — Charles Kings- 
ley. 





Christian Endeavorers tothe Sea- 
shore and Mountains 


One of the most enjoyable excursion trips 
of the season is that arranged for thestay- 
at-home Christian Endeavorers to Old Or- 
chard and the Mountains, which will leave 
Boston on July 3d. 

The plan has been laid out as follows: 
Leave Boston at 5.20 rp. M.on July 3d, ar- 
rive at Old Orchard at about 8.00 P. M., 
where a stay will be made until July 6th, 
when, at 7.30 A. M., the party will leave Old 
Orchard for Fabyan going via Portland and 
the famous Crawford Notch. The visit at 
Fabyan is prolonged until Monday, July 
9th, and the intervening time can be profit- 
ably spent in visiting the mountain’s points 
of interest, which are at no great distance 
from Fabyan, and include the trips up Mt. 
Washington or to Bethlehem, Maplewood, 
Profile House or the Flume. 

The round trip from Boston, including all 
expenses, is but $25.00, and information re- 
garding the exeursion can be obtained of 
H. W. Lathrop, Boston, or J. H. Mansfield, 
New Haven, Conn. 





Wesleyan Academy 


Wilbraham had never offered better weather 
or more beautiful sights on campusand its 
famous hills than during the week of Com- 
mencement. The Upham prize declamations 
were close contests. The baccalaureate sermon 
by Principal Newhall called together a large 
congregation. The alumni sermon by Rev. 
John Galbraith, Ph. D., was excellent. The 
class day exercises were beautiful in the June 
air under the bright foliage of the campus trees. 
The Bond prize declamations brought out the 
best talent of the class. ‘Action and Reaction”’ 
was the subject of President Bradford P. Ray- 
mond before the graduating class. Forcible il- 
lustrations from nature, mind, social and re- 
ligious life, held the close attention of the large 
audience. 

Large numbers of the alumni of 1890-1899. gath- 
ered at the dinner and reunion. Loyal and en- 
thusiastic speeches indicated a hopeful spirit. 
Principal Newhall announced that the trustees 
had ordered that the dormitories and principal’s 
residence were to be lighted by electricity ; that 
the rooms were to be refurnished and carpeted 
in attractive form; thatthe studies were to be 
advanced so that the school will continue to 
stand with the most advanced of the secondary 
schools. The new trustees elected are M. 8. 
Cornell, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Charles Mc- 
Kernon, of Pittsfield, Mass. 








N. H. Conference Seminary 


The Conference visitors to the New Hamp- 
shire Conference Seminary at Tilton were great- 
ly pleased with what they saw and heard. “ The 
Seminary at Tilton with its pure air, pure water, 
pure morality, pure religion and plenty of well- 
cooked and healith-imparting food,” is an ideal 
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place for study and training. The home-like at- 
mosphere of the school is felt at once. The spirit 
of comradeship existing between teachers and 
pupils is marked. 

The modern methods used in teaching the 
sciences, the thorough work done in Greek, 
Latin, French and English, the exceptional aq- 
vantages offered in painting and music, and the 
good work Dr. D. C. Knowles is doing in “ Chris- 
tian evidences” and in grounding the young 
people in the certitudes of our faith, make Ti|- 
ton worthy of the highest confidence. The finan- 
cial agent should meet with hearty co-operation 
in his efforts to secure the full endowment of 
$200,000 which is needed to place the Seminary 
on a lasting foundation. We commend the one- 
hundred-dollar rate offered to a limited num- 
ber of students. 

H. D. DEETz. 





The Waban School 


The Waban School has just closed a very suc- 
cessful year. Principal Pillsbury took the 
school with the purpose of making an ideal 
home school for boys fitting for college or busi- 
ness, and with this purpose in view he has exer- 
cised the utmost care in the selection of teachers 
and receiving pupils. Every attention is paid 
to the intellectual, physical and wsthetic life of 
the boys. The results of one year of this careful 
attention are very flattering The progress 
shown in the examinations at the close of 
the school warrants the claim of the principal 
that as much work can be done in four years 
as is done in five years in the larger schools. 
The field day exercises on Monday afternoon 
also showed the results of the splendid physical 
training the boys have received. The growth of 
the school during the year has been much great- 
ef than could reasonably be expected, and the 
outlook for the coming year is very promising. 

On Tuesday the Principal and Mrs. Pillsbury 
gave a delightful musicale for the friends of the 
school. Mrs. E. H. Carpenter, of Brookline, vo- 
calist; Miss Lillian G. Eddy, of Koston, violin- 
ist; and Mr. Franklin Wood, of Waban, voeal- 
ist, were the artists. 





— Editor Cooke of the Methodist Advocuate- 
Journal is aroused to say: “Why is it an ‘out- 
rageous’ procedure to close out or to reduce the 
stock in money-losing depositories in certain 
places in the North and East, but a righteous 
thing to cut off all financial aid from papers in 
the South? Must the church in certain sections 
be run for convenience and show, but in the 
South ‘for revenue only?’ It seems to make 
some difference whose ox is gored.” 





The Evening Record, ot Syracuse, N. Y., 
closes an editorial on Commencement with 
these strong words: “The Commencement 
ot Syracuse University takes place this year 
under most auspicious circumstances, The 
University makes a proud record and enters 
upon a career of enlarged and promising 
usefulness and distinction. The exercises 
ot Commencement week are filled with 
features of peculiar interest and impor- 
tance. Syracuse truly has become a centre 
of power in educational and progressive in- 
fluences.” 








SOAP SWINDLERS 


Reward for Information 


Swindlers peddling London Soap with Wells 
Soap and a Co., Boston, Mass., and 
Cleveland, Ohio, printed on the wrapper, but 
representing themselves to be agents of the Lar- 
kin Soap Co., have been heard from in Massa- 
chusetts. Information leading to their arrest 
will be liberally rewarded by Larkin Soap Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., who are interested in expusing al! 
swindlers in connection with Soap, and partic- 
ularly because the swindlers named represent 
themselves as agents for the Larkin Soap Co. 
All who have been defrauded please write us 
particulars. We employ no traveling nts ; 
all are swindlers who so represent themselves. 


LARKIN SOAP CO., 
RUFFALO, N. Y 








Gospel Hymns for Summer Meetings 
TH 


E HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 
Sample Music Edition, 20 cts. Words only, 10 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 








